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A  Greeting-  to  the  Xew  Year,  1878. 

Tlie  New  Year  comr s  smiling,  smiling, 
\Vi;ilc  the  Old  Y».  av  hasieus  away, 
Unwilling  to  be 
'J  he  one  sorrow  lo  see 
In  a  Avorld  so  eucliaiitiug  and  gay. 

There  is  alwnys  a  New  Year  coming; 

There  is  aUvnys  an  Old  Year  lo  go; 
And  never  a  tear 
iJrops;  I  he  -^iappy  New  Year, 

As  he  scatters  his  gifts  on  the  snow. 

We  cordially  greet  our  subscribers  and  patrons 
upon  the  opening  of  the  New  Year  1878,  with  the 
hope  that  it  rnay  prove  one  of  happiness  and  pios- 
perity  to  each  and  every  one  We  trust  at  its  close 
our  country  will  be  in  as  full  enjoyment  of  peace 
and  plenty,  as  the  year  1S77  has  left  us. 

The  farming  interest  has  much  to  be  thankful 
for,  and  to  encourage  its  followers  in  the  heretofore 
unenualled  crops  last  year  of  almost  all  kinds  over 
the  whole  country,  except,  perhaps,  California. 
Lands  in  the  Middle  States,  which  for  many  years- 
have  only  produced  six  to  twelve  bushels  of  wheat, 
have,  the  past  year,  produced  twenty  to  thirty  and 
forty  bushels,  superior  in  quality  and  weight,  both 
of  the  grain. 

The  immense  increase  of  exportation  of  meats 
of  all  sorts,  especiallv  fresh  beef,  live  cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep;  also  increased  amounts  of  cheese,  but- 
ter, lard  and  condensed  xniiki  Fruits,  fresh  or 
canned,  or  dried  have  been  sent  abroad  in  quanti- 
ties that  astonish  those  who  read  the  statistics  of 
exports.  In  all  this  the  farmer  and  dairyman,  hor- 
aculturiit  and  manufacturer  cannot  fail  to  rejoice 
and  see  that  the  dawn  of  a  prosperous  future  has 
again  brightened  the  agricultural  horizon. 

It  is  true  that  money  is  scarce,  taxes  high,  and 
thousands  of  laboring  men  out  of  employment,  but 
there  are  signs  of  a  new  and  belter  state  of  things 
Let  us  all  hope  and  struggle.  Let  the  strictest 
economy  be  the  order  of  the  d.:y,  in  public  affairs 
and  private  business. 

F  .rmers  should  redouble  the  i-  efforts,  diversify 
thei-T  crops  ;  increase  their  stock  of  all  kinds  ;  im- 
pr>.«  i  ^lieir  lauds  ;  make  all  they  can  and  spen j 


as  little  in  useless  extravagance  of  every  sort,  as  pos- 
sible. Keep  books  and  accounts  with  the  farm 
and  its  slock,  laborers,  etc.,  as  a  rnerchant  does 
with  his  customers.  Charge  the  farm  with  interest 
on  the  whole  cost  of  it,  and  all  things  required  to 
work  it,  or  lo  make  profit  out  of  it;  at  same  time 
give  it  credit  for  house-rent,  and  everything  taken 
from  it  for  family  use,  as  if  you  lived  in  town  and 
the  farm  was  a  bank  on  which  you  checked  for  all 
your  household  expenses,  so  that  you  will  kno\\^ 
exactly  whether  farming  pays  or  not,  in  your  indi-=- 
vidual  case.  We  say  it  will  and  it  does,  if  proper 
credits  are  given  to  the  farm. 

Let  it  be  a  rule  as  far  as  possible,  never  to  buy 
anything  in  way  of  provisions,  that  the  farm  does 
not  produce,  and  such  groceries  as  are  required, 
should  be  done  without,  unless  the  extra  batlerj 
milk,  honey,  poultry  and  eggs  sold,  will  cover  the 
cost.  In  families  where  ihere  are  children  of  suf- 
ficient years  and  health,  inculcate  habits  of  indus- 
'A-y  in  them,  by  assigning  some  duty  to  be  pc  r^ormed 
by  each,  give  to  him  oi  her  a  fair  share  in  ihe  profits; 
say  of  poultry,  honey,  butter,  etc.,  or  in  a  calf,  colt 
or  the  sheep.  These  seem  to  be  "trifles  light  as 
air,"  but  be  assured  as  the  miles  make  mountains 
and  trivial  matters  constitute  the  sum  of  human 
happiness  or  misery,  just  so  these  small  things,  we 
nave  taken  the  liberty  to  suggest  at  the  beginning 
of  a  New  Year,  for  the  guidance  of  our  readers, 
will  lead  to  prosperity,  and  content  and  vastly 
lend  to  the  increase  of  industry  and  fondness  for 
•he  pursuits  of  rural  life  in  the  children  of  a  farm- 
ers household. 

We  trust  this  year  of  1878  will  be  to  one  and  all 
a  year  of  plenty   and  pleasantness    and  in   the  . 
words  of  the  gifted  poet  Una: 

"May  our  Banner  float  forever. 
And  its  Stars  be  clouded  never 
Till  their  prototype  in  heaven 
In  their  skyey  scroll  are  rolled; 
With  a  daylight  never-ending, 
Sees  anew  world  leap  to  being 
From  the  ashes  of  the  old." 
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FARM  WOEKFOR  JANUARY^ 

The  out-door  work  ori  the  farm  during  this  first 
month  of  the  year  is  not  very  pressing,  heyond  get- 
ting wood,  rails  and  fencing  materifil,  filling  the 
ice-house,  providing  provender  for  the  stock,  yet 
there  is  much  in-door  work  to  be  done  ;  stripping 
tobacco,  shelling  corn  for  market, cutting  up  briars 
and  tussocks  on  low  grounds,  hauling  muck  and 
leaves  for  the  barn  yard  and  compost  heap?,  mak- 
ing and  repairing  gates  and  implements  and  gears, 
harness  etc. 

CORN 

Our  advice  is  to  sell  corn  as  soon  after  shucking 
as  possible,  if  it  be  dry  enough  for  market.  The 
price  at  this  time  is  as  much  as  it  will  likely  bring 
at  any  time  allovving  for  waste  and  shrinkage  ;  of 
the  latter  few  farmers  are  aware  and  fewer  calcu- 
late' what  they  lose  by  it.  We  give  the  results  ol 
sundry  experiments,  and  some  sensible  remarks 
thereon,  which  we  find  in  the  Country  Gentleman, 
as  follows  : — 

Corn  in  the  ear,  after  an  unusually  damp  season, 
was  weighed  the  first  of  January,  and  by  the  follow- 
ing October  had  lost  one  fifth  part  of  its  bulk. 

The  wisight  of  corn  in  the  ear,  of  the  northern 
'  eight-rowed  variety,  varied  all  the  way  from  6S  lo 
75  ponuds,  to  yield  a  shelled  bushel  of  60  pounds 
Ears  with  small  cobs,  well-dried,  afforded  scarcely 
8  pounds  of  cobs  to  the  bushel.  With  larger  cobs, 
freshly  husked,  they  may  weigh  12  or  13  pounds. 
A  moist  cob  is  much  heavier  than  a  dry  one.  Farm- 
ers who  sell  corn  in  the  ear  should  know  the  amount 
of  loss  from  drying.  As  a  general  rule, a  dollar  per 
bushel  for  corn  in  the  ear  in  summer  is  no  better 
than  seventy-five  cents  at  husking  time. 

Sold  in  the  ear,  ic  should  alw  ays  be  weighed,  not 
measured.  We  found  that  a  full,  compact,  heaped 
half  bushel  of  moderate  sized  S-rowed  ears  con- 
tained 56  ears,  weighing  3.1  pounds.  Thrown  in 
loosely  and  heaped,  there  were  only  44  ears,  weigh- 
ing 19  pounds. 

Shelled  grain  shrinks  in  bulk  and  loses  in  weight, 
by  drying.  In  one  case  it  lost  i-20th  of  its  bulk 
and  \  of  its  weijiht  in  three  weeks  in  a  room  heated 
with  a  stove.  After  some  months  it  shrunk  in  bulk 
from  its  original  condition  as  6  is  to  7.  and  lost  in 
weight  so  as  to  be  as  5  is  to  6.  other  experiments  in 
cold  rooms  nearly  correspond  wiin  this  in  results. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  better  to  sell  shelled  corn 
early  in  winter  at  80  cents  than  the  following  sum- 
mer at$i.  With  gourd  seed  or  Dent  corn  the  re- 
sults may  be  different,  and  they  always  vary  some 
with  seasons.  Wheat  loses  much  less  by  dyring 
than  corn. 

STOCK. 

Stock  of  all  kinds  require  strict  attention  during 
the  winter  season.    Feeding  should  always  be  done 
at  stated  hours.    Much  depends  upon  punctual 
regularity  in  observing  the  hours  for  feeding  and  1 
Watering  all  anixoals.    The  colder  the  weather,  J 


the  more  feed  and  of  the  best  sort  is  required. 

Milch  cows  must  have  the  best  attention  and  be 
kept  dry  and  warm.    If  possible  give  them  steamed 
^   cut  straw,  hay  or  corn  fodder  or  mill-feed. 

Work  oxen  and  mules  should  have  corn  and  cob 
^  ground  fine,  it  is  a  great  saving  of  grain  and  long* 
food  both. 

^  Biood  mares,  in  foal  ought  to  have  good  shelters, 
'  and  in  a  lot  to  themselves  to  exercise  at  will. 
I  Yoitng  stock: — Keep  these  well  fed  and  with  good 
beds  under  dry  shelter,  in  a  lot  where  they  can  get 
water  and  take  exercise  ;  handle  and  fondle  theto 
often,  so  that  they  become  as  gentle  as  hoUse-pets. 
Much  will  be  gained  by  such  treatment  and  the 
same  animal  will  bring  twice  as  much  money  as  it 
would  if  reared  in  the  usual  old  time  way  of  expos- 
ure and  starvation  and  no  domestication. 

THE    BARN  YARD 

Never  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  making 
the  barn-yard  your  bank  upon  which  you  are  to  draw 
largely  next  spring,  that  which  will  turn  into  gold 
during  the  year's  cropping  and  much  increase  your 
pecuniary  resources.  Neglect  no  opportunity  to 
add  lo  its  amount  by  hauling  into  it,  old  straw, 
corn  stalks,  leaves,  muck,  rubbish,  etc.,  that  the 
cattle  and  hogs  may  work  it  over  and  convert  it 
into  valuable  manure.  Once  a  week  make  the 
whole  yard  white  with  a  dressing  of  plaster  ;  keep 
always  enough  litter  over  the  yard  to  absorb  the 
liquids,  so  that  the  stock  will  be  kept  dry. 
PLO\yiNa. 

Should  the  weather  prove  suitable,  plow  deep  all 
land  intended  for  corn  next  year,  especially  all  stiffj 
clayey  spots,  that  the  frost  may  pulverize  it  and  the 
snows  more  perfectly  give  to  it,  \vhat  ever  fertiliz- 
ing quality  they  possess. 

Spring  work  is  greatly  lessened  and  much  for- 
warded by  winter  plowing.  The  ground  sooner 
comes  into  order  and  put  easily  in  nicer  condition 
for  early  planting  of  corn,  potatoes,  etc. 

ICE. 

Be  sure  and  secure  your  supply  of  ice  at  the  ear- 
liest opportunity. 

CORN  AND  COB  CRUSHERS,STRAW  AND  HAY  CUTTERS. 

For  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  readers  who  may 
not  have  read,  or  who  read  but  did  not  heed  our 
views  expressed  in  January  of  last  year,  we  again 
repeat  them,  for  we  write  what  we  know. 

These  valuable  machines,  by  saving  straw,  hay 
and  provender  and  in  using  up  the  corn-cobs,  save 
in  half  a  winter  their  first  cost.  No  farm  is  com- 
plete without  these  implements,  and  where  corn 
fodder  is  abundant,  the  corn-stalk  masticator  or 
lascerator  is  all  important,  as  it  tares  to  ribbonv  a^d 
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crushes  the  corn  stalk  so  fine  that  it  is  easily  eaten 
by  the  cattle.and  if  steamed.makes  the  best  of  food  if 
mixed  with  a  little  bran  or  meal.  There  is  much 
sacharine  juice  in  the  stalk  that  steaming'  elimi- 
nates. 

The  Young  America  Com  and  Cob  Mill  is  the 
best  to  be  had,  and  costs  but  little.  It  will  crush 
and  grind  fine  from  lo  to  15  bushels  in  an  hour.and 
will  grind  corn  alone,  into  meal  for  family  use  5  to 
6  bushels  an  hour.  It  grinds  oats  and  corn  togeth- 
er,  or  beans  and  oats  which  is  a  valuable  mixture 
for  sheep  and  colts.  It  will  grind  rye  to  mix  with 
cut  hay,  called  "chop",so  prized  as  a  food,,  by  all 
who  i;se  draft  horses — city  rail  road  companies  use 
for  their  horses  this  food  extensively.  By  having 
this  valuable  mill,  at  the  small  cost  of  S50,  on  a  farm 
much  time,  labor,  and  toll  will  be  saved  by  doing 
at  home  with  one  horse  or  mule  in  half  the  time, 
what  it  would  cost  to  send  to  a  mill  perhaps  ten 
miles  from  home.  We  venture  to  say  that  any  farm- 
er who  has  20  head  of  stock,if  he  once  tried  this  im- 
proved mill  would  never  be  without  one.  It  will 
last  a  life-time.  Among  other  advantages,  it  grinds 
hominy  so  valuable  as  food  for  poultry,  and  all 
stock,  particularly  old  and  very  young  stock. 

Hundreds  of  farmers  v/ho  have  used  it  will  sus- 
tain our  view  of  its  paramount  value  to  all  who 
raise  stock,  or  who  have  work  horses  and  oxen  and 
cows  enough  for  a  small  farm.  To  graziers  and 
feeders  of  cattle  and  sheep  and  who  breed  horses 
on  a  large  scale  it  is  indispensable. 

GARDEN  WORK  FOR  JANUARY. 

The  country  garden  will  require  but  little  alten. 
tion  this  month  on  the  part  of  the  gardener.-  If 
however,  the  work  which  ought  to  have  been  done 
last  month,was  neglected, it  can  now  be  done.  The 
whole  space  should  be  cleaned  up,  the  small  fruit 
trees  and  bushes,trimmed  and  mulched  wilh  course 
manure,  the  salad  beds  strawed,  brushed  or  covered 
with  leaves,  also  the  strawberry  beds.  The  aspar- 
agus and  rhubarb  beds,  raked  over  and  covered 
well  with  long  manure.  All  the  vacant  beds  wel] 
manured  with  rotted  manure  :  all  stiff  ground 
trenched  or  deeply  spaded  and  left  in  the  rough  for 
the  action  of  the  frost,  a  Utile  lime  might  be  spread 
Over. 

Prepare  a  hot  bed,  one  4  feet  by  24  would  be 
large  enough  for  an  ordinary  sized  family,  in  it  sow 
radish,  lettuce  and  corn  salad.  The  radishes  will 
be  used  before  they  would  interfere  with  either  of 
the  others.  Look  well  to  the  cold-fames,  giving 
all  the  sun  and  air  you  can  and  cover  over  in  severely 
cold  weather,  the  sashes  ;  if  water  be  required,  let 
it  b«  tepid. 


For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

NORTHEAST  GEORGIA. 

BY  JAMES  T.  POWELL 

Messrs.  Editors  . — In  answer  to  numerous  letters 
of  inquiry  from  persons  in  the  over  crowded, por« 
lions  of  the  North  and  West,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  disseminating  reliable  information  in  regard  to 
the  Northeastern  portion  of  Georgia,  so  as  to  ena- 
ble those  who  are  seeking  homes  to  act  intelligently, 
and  at  the  same  lime  to  induce  those  who  are  de- 
sirous of  locating  in  the  South,  and  building-  up 
homes  for  themselves  and  their  posterity  in  a  mild 
delightful  climate,  where  they  can  "worship  under 
their  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  and  none  dare  molest 
or  make  them  afraid,"  I  have  concluded  to  prepare 
a  few  short  articles  for  publication  in  your  valuable 
and  widely  extended  journal,  setting  forth  some  of 
the  many  advantages  our  section  of  the  country 
offers  to  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  laborer  and 
ihe  capitalist. 

I  shall  only  attempt,  in  these  articles  to  give  a 
brief  outline  under  the  different  headings,  of  the 
many  interests  and  advantages,  hoping  that  those 
who  desire  further  iuform.ation,  will  come  and  see 
for  themselves,feeling  satisfied  that  those  who  come 
will  be  so  pleased  v/itn  our  country,  that  they,  will 
settle  and  remain  with  us. 

LONGITUDE  AND  LATITUDE. 

Northeast  Georgia,  composed  of  the  counties  o 
Banks,  Clarke,  Dawson,  Fannin  Franklin,  Forsylh 
Gilmer,  Gwinnett, H;^1I,  Hart,  Habersham,  Jackson 
Lnmpkin,  Madison.  Oconee,  Pickens,  Rabun, 
Towns.  Union  and  White,  is  situated  in  latitude 
35°  45''  and  longitude  84°  23^,  making  this  one  of 
the  most  delightful  sections  for  settlement  and 
residence  on  the  continent. 

CLIMATE. 

We  have  one  of  the  most  delightful  climates  in 
the  United  Siates.  Our  winters  are  short  and  mild, 
not  exceeding  three  or  four  months  in  duration.  lhe 
weather,  the  greater  portion  of  the  time,  resembling 
October  weather  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indianna, 
Illinois  and  Iowa  Our  summers  are  long,  but  the 
thermometer  seldom  reaches  above  80°,  while  the 
pure,  dry,  bracing  atmosphere  and  the  cool  rei'resh- 
ing  nights,  revives  the  system  after  a  hard  day's 
work,  and  enables  us  to  go  forth  for  the  next  day's 
labors  refreshed  and  invigorated.  The  extreme 
heat  which  causes  sun  strokes,  never  occurs,  while 
the  severe,  biting  cold  weather  of  the  Norlh  and 
West  is  entirely  unknown. 

HEALTH. 

Located  in  a  mountainous  section  of  country, 
we  are  entirely  free  from  all  of  the  diseases  inci- 
dent to  the  lower  country  and  the  coast.  We  are 
almost  entirely  free  from  the  all-pervading  ten- 
dency of  the  North — consumption.  In  the  county 
of  Rabun,  one  of  the  counties  composing  Norths 
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east  Georgia,  a  death  from  consumption  has  never 
been  known.  We  are  also  almost  entirely  frei; 
from  malarial  diseases  of  all  kinds.  In  fact,  our 
entire  seciion  of  country  is  one  of  the  most  healthy 
portions  of  the  United  States. 

WATER. 

P^We  have  an  abundance  of  pure  freestone  water, 
from  both  wells  and  springs,  for  drinking  purposes-. 
In  fact,  no  purer,  sweeter  or  healthier  water  can 
be  fourd  anywhere  than  that  of  this  section  of  the 
State.  Besides,  we  have  a  great  variety  of  miner- 
al water,  among  which  may  be  enumerated  the 
New  Holland  and  Sulphur  Springs,  in  Hall  county, 
I'orter's  Springs  in  Lumpkin  c*  unty^  INIadison 
Springs.in  Madison  county, the  Helicon  and  Ferro- 
Lithic  Springs  in  Clarke  county,  and  the  Franklin 
Springs,  in  Franklin  coun<y,  all  of  which  are  wide 
ly  and  favorably  known  lor  their  health  giving 
properties. 

SOCIETY. 

Our  society  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of 
any  other  section  of  the  country,  either  Noith, 
South,  East  or  West.  In  all  of  the  qualities  which 
go  to  make  up  a  good  society,  and  one  in  which 
people  delight  to  live.  Northeast  Geori.na  is  unsui- 
passed.  Our  people  are  generous,  liberal,  hospila 
bie  high-toned,  refined  and  cultivated.  Ever) 
neighborhood  has  its  church  and  school  privileges, 
and,  as  a  rule,  our  people  are  church  going  people. 
They  are  willing  and  anxious  to  accord  to  every 
one  the  right  of  opinion;  p(>litical  and  religious,  and 
are  desirous  of  extending  the  hand  of  fellowship 
to  all  who  may  come  amongs-t  us,  to  aid  in  build- 
ing up  our  waste  phces  and  makii  g  this  what  na- 
ture intended  it  should  be,  the  [garden  spot  cf 
America. 

Scenery. 

'  The  finest  scenery  in  the  State  is  in  Northeast 
Georgia.  A  view  from  one  of  the  peaks  of  the 
many  mountains,  is  perfectly  magnificient  ;  vihile 
the  Toccoa  and  TuUulnh  Falls  almost  equal 
the  far-famed  Niagara,in  their  grandeur  and  splen- 
dor. At  Toccoa,  the  water  falls  over  a  rock  to  the 
basin  below,  a  distance  of  an  hundred  and  eight)' 
feet,  in  a  perpendicular  line.  At  Tallulah  there 
is  a  succession  of  falls,  amounting  in  ail  to  fiiteen 
hundred  feet,  In  addition  fo  these,  we  have  a 
number  of  other  beautiful  and  grand  natural  scenes, 
that  are  unsurpassed  for  their  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence,  and  such  as  would  form  a  field  of  delightful 
study  for  the  artist  or  the  painter. 

EDUCATIO.VAL  INTERESTS. 

Perhaps  no  section  of  the  country  possesses  as 
many  realty  good  educational  advantages  as  are  to 
be  found  in  Northeast  Georgia,  In  almost  every 
county  of  which  it  is  composed,  we  have  one  or 
mor  eschools  of  a  high  grade,  besides  numerous 
schools  of  the  lower  grades,  all  conducted  in  the 
irery  best  style,  and  presided  over  by  teachers  well 
qualified  for  the  responsible  position  of  trainers 
of  the  minds  of  the  youth. 

In  Clatke'county  we  have  the  State  University 
one  of  the  best  and  most  successful  Universities 
in  the  whole  country.  This  University  was  estab- 
li^^i?d  in  i8oi,and  has  been  in  successful  operation 


from  that  day  to  the  present  time,  a  period  of  sev- 
enty-six years,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  time 
during  the  late  war.when  it  was  temporarily  closed. 

In  connection  with  the  University  is  the  Slate 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  arts, 
and  a  first-class  law  school,  located  in  Athens,  the 
Slate  Medical  College,  located  'in  Augusta,  and 
the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  located  at 
Dahlonega,  There  are,  also,  in  Athens,  the  Lucy 
Cobb  Institute  and  the  Home  School,  neither  of 
which  can  easily  be  surpassed,  as  institutions  for 
the  thorough  education  of  young  ladies.  There 
are  also  two  other  HighSchools  for  the  education 
of  young  men,  and  to  prepare  them  either  for  col- 
lege or  for  the  active  duties  of  life. 

In  Jackson  county  we  have  the  Martin  Institute, 
for  the  education  oi  both  sexes,  an  institution  of 
which  any  people  may  well  feel  proud. 

In  Gainesville,  in  Hall  county,  we  have  the 
Gainesville  College,  for  the  education  of  both  sexes 
where  a  thorough  education  may  be  obtained. 

We  also  have  the  Rabun  Gap  High  School,  in 
Rabun  county,  and  several  others  of  a  high  order. 

Our  public  school  system,  though  not  so  perfect 
as  might  Le  desired,  ha?,  under  the  management  of 
our  able  State  School  Commissioner,  improved 
very  much  during  the  past  year  or  two,  and  under 
the  provisions  of  our  new  Constitution,  will,  in  a 
short  while,  become  a  source  of  pride  to  our  entire 
Stale.  At  present,  we  have  public  schools  scatter- 
ed all  over  our  country  for  a  portion  of  the  year, 
where  the  children  are  taught  in  all  of  the  lower 
branche.e,  of  an  Engli.sh  education.  The  teachers 
of  these  schools,  as  a  general  thing,  are  selected 
for  their  qualifications  as  teachers- 


North  Cnvfliiia — Its  Resoiircfs,  Climate* 
aii('4(j«eiicral  Advantages,  &c. 

The  following  letter  from  the  eminent  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  of  that  State,  explains  itself, 
and  will  be  read  with  great  interest.  It  is  an  able 
paper,  and  gives  all  the  infcrmalion  desired  by  the 
numerous  enquirers,  who  write  to  us,  with  a  view 
of  "  going  South,"  as  they  say,  and  asking  questions 
about  the  relative  advantages  of  different  States, 
which  we  are  not  always  competent  to  answer  in 
detail. 

While  we  would  gladly  receive  within  the  limits 
of  old  Maryland  all  emigrants,  we  feel  bound  to 
give  our  Southern  Sister-States  their  respective 
dues,  and  throw  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  their 
filling  up  their  waste  places  with  enterprising 
yeomen. 

for  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

Office  of  the  Deparlmeni  of  AgricuUure, 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  Nov.  2Sth,  1S77. 
Mr.  E.  WhUvian,  Baltimore,  Md. 

My  Dear  Sir: — Vour  very  kind  favor  of  the 
I2th  inst.,  in  which  you  do  me  the  honor  to  ask  for 
information  in  regard  to  our  State,  for  publication 
in  your  valuable  journal,  would  have  received  at- 
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tention  earlier,  but  for  my  absence.  1  hasten  lo 
avail  myself  of  your  proffered  kindness, and  do  so 
the  more  readily,  since  while  complying  with  your 
request,  I  may  ia  some  measure  meet  the  actively 
increasing  demand  for  information,  in  your  own 
and  the  more  Northern  States,  as  is  evinced  by  the 
numerous  letters  of  enquii^'  daily  received  at  this 
ofiSce. 

The  slate  of  North  Carolina  contains  an  area  of 
50,704  square  miles,  making  it  in  extent  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  state  of  New  Nork.  It  ex- 
tends from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  westward  4S5  miles 
— one  hundred  miles  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountains — giving  it  a  greater  breadth  of  longi- 
tude than  any  of  the  original  thirteen  states,  and 
is  included  between  the  parallels  of  34  degrees 
and  362  degrees.  It  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
sections — the  eastern,  middle,  and  western.  The 
eastern  section  is  nearly  level — with  a  soil  sandy 
and  alluvial,  large  areas  of  which  are  underlaid 
with  immense  beds  of  valuable  marl,  and  extends 
from  the  sea  coast  westward  about  150  miles,  or  to 
a  line  drawn  from  the  North  to  the  South  across 
the  state,  and  passing  a  little  east  of  Raleigh.  1  he 
middle  section  extends  from  this  line  where  its 
elevation  is  200  to  300  feet,  to  the  base  of  the 
mountain  range  where  it  reaches  an  elevation  of 
about  I2GO  feet.  The  western  section  extends  to 
the  Tennessee  line,  embracing  the  mountainous 
flateau^  with  an  elevation  of  about  2,500  feet 
through  which  run  chains  of  Mountains,  some  of 
whose  peaks  reach  an  elevation  of  nearly  7,000 
feet — the  highest  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

In  the  east,  the  Fine  predominates,  yet,  vast 
quantities  of  Cypress,  Juniper  and  other  valuable 
timbers  are  found.  The  middle  and  western  sec- 
tions are  covered  with  magnificent  forests  of  oaks, 
hickory,  walnut,  poplar,  &c.,  &c. 

Gradually  sloping  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea, 
and  traversed  by  seven  large  rivers,  which  are  fed 
by  numerous  tributaries,  w^e  have  one  of  the 
finest  watered,  and  best  drained  countries  in  the 
world.  Our  water  powers  are  simply  immense — 
sufficient  for  a  continent,  and  are  not  confined  to 
the  mountain  region  as  many  would  naturally  sup 
pose,  but  are  found  in  all  sections  of  the  state. 

We  have  over  iioo  miles  of  railroads  in  opera- 
tion, with  an  inland  navigation  of  about  goo  miles, 
which  can  be  greatly  increased,  affording  us  access 
to  the  markets  of  Charleston,  \Yilmington,  New- 
bern,  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  and  an  outlet  to  the 
great  markets  of  the  world.  To  this  I  may  add 
other  projected  lines  of  railway,  whose  completion 
will  greatly  enlarge  our  facilities  for  transportation 
and  commercial  intercourse,  and  prominent  among 


j  which,  is  the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad, 
I  w  hich  when  completed,  with  i'.s  coniemplated  con- 
I  nections,  wiil  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the 
I  state,  and  furnish  the  shortest  route  from  the  Mis- 
sis>ippi  Valley  to  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

Wiihin  the  comprehensive  range  of  our  climat**, 
varying  almost  imperceptibly  in  its  gradations  as 
we  go  from  east  to  west,  a  person  coming  from  the 
Gulf  States  or  from  New  York,  can  here  find  a 
temperature  congenial  and  familiar.  The  annual 
rain  fall  is  45  inches.  Ci.nudy  days  130 — rainy 
rainy  days  60,  in  the  year.  Annual  mean  temper- 
ature 60  degrees  (Fahrenheit) — mean  summer  tem- 
perature 75  degrees — mean  Winter  43  degrees — 
this,  in  the  middle  section,  where  is  found  the 
average  climate. 

To  illustrate  the  great  diversity  of  our  soil  and 
climate,  I  may  slate  that  we  grow  succes5»fully, 
every  product  mentioned  in  the  United  States  cen- 
sus, with  perhaps  one  or  two  unimportant  excep- 
tions, and  I  may  add,  that  as  much  may  be  truth- 
fully said  for  the  cspabilities  of  thousands  of  sin- 
gle farms  in  the  state. 

The  absurdity  of  the  stereotyped  fallacy,  as 
taught  in  the  school  geographies  and  other  primary 
text  books  of  the  country,  (and  which  is  being 
propagated  by  a  "coat  of  arms"  recently  invented 
for  our  State,  and  is  an  admirable  advertisement 
of  the  iidiculcus  ignorance  of  the  inventor,)  that 
our  "chief  productions  are  tar,  pitch  and  turpen- 
tine" can  be  ea:ily  demonstrated  to  any  one  who 
will  visit  the  Agricultural  £iud  Geological  Museums 
of  our  Department.  Only  60  counties  partially 
represented  in  their  agricultural  products,  but  we 
have  displayed  here,  specimens  of  corn,  cotton* 
tobacco,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  rice, 
millet,  peas,  peanuts,  chufas,  beans,  molasses,  dried 
fruits,  flax,  jute,  and  a  great  variety  of  native  and 
cultivated  grasses,  which  for  variety  and  quality 
will  compare  wdth  similar  products  from  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  Tobacco  and  wheat  from 
counties  lying  immediately  on  the  sea  coast,  com- 
paring favorably  with  that  produced,  west  of  the 
mountains,  and  at  an  elevation  of  over  2,000  feet. 
The  Scuppernong  Grape— a  native  of  this  section 
is  a  prolific  and  never-failing  producer,  and  grows 
to  greater  perfection  here  than  anywhere  else;  other 
varieties  do  well.  Sweet  potatoes  and  all  garden 
vegetables  grow  finely;  and  when  we  remember  that 
almost  every  farm  is  within  easy  reach  of  either  a 
railroad  or  navigable  water,  thus  placing  the  pro- 
ducer within  a  few  hours  of  the  markets  of  Norfolk, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  ,York,  and  that 
their  products  are  marketable  from  one  to  three 
weeks  earlier  than  those  of  Virginia,  Maryland, 
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Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  it  will  be  readily 
seen  what  advantage  it  gives  this  section,  for  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  that  profitable,  and  now, 
rapidly  growing  industry. 

Our  first  experiment  with  jute,  made  this  year, 
in  eastern  counties,  under  the  direction  of  this  de- 
partment, was  a  gratifying  success,  and  warrants 
the  belief  that  a  large  area  of  the  eastern  section  is 
admirably  adapted  to  its  profitable  production. 

The  middle  section  produces  in  addition  to  near- 
ly all  the  crops  enumerated,  all  the  grasses,  cereals 
tobacco,  &c.,  in  great  perfection.    So  of  the  wes- 
tern section,  except  as  to  cotton.    Besides  the 
Scuppernong,  the  Lincoln,  the  Catawba  and  Isa- 
bella— which   are   native   grapes — and  foreign 
varieties  are   cultivated   with  success.  Apples 
grow   well  in   every  County  in   the   State,  I 
believe,  and  ripen  from  May  until  November,  As 
to.  the-  superiority  of  this  fruit,  I  may  state  that  at 
our  recent  State  Fair,  an  exhibition  was  made  from 
several  counties,  and  quantities  of  them  weighed 
over  one  pound,  while  some  weighed  as  much  as 
two  pounds.   This  came  from  the  counties  to  which 
were  awarded  the  premiums  at  the  Centennial,  and 
at  the  National  Pomological  Display  in  Baltimore, 
this'  fall.    Peaches  and  pears  of  superior  size  and 
flavor  are  grown  in  almost  all  the  counties,  especi- 
I    ally,  those  of  the  middle  section.    There  are  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  native  strawberries  and  cranber- 
ries  in  the  middle  and  western  sections.  Black- 
berries flourish  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  the 
/  large  quantities  that  are  being  dried  and  shipped 
annually,  bring  to  our  people  a  handsome  revenue. 
According  to  reports  made  to  this  office,  over  six 
million  pounds  of  dried  fruit  had  been  shipped 
from  our  state  during  the  season,  up  to  the  ist  of 
October.    The  rapid  transit  of  our  fruits  to  north- 
ern markets,  placing  it  as  we  did  during  the  past 
season,  in  Washington  market  in  the  city  of  New 
York  within  i8  hours,  from  the  time  it  was  plucked 
in  our  orchards,  and  by  its  superior  excellence 
commanding  the  highest  market  prices, will  greatly 
stimulate  this  important  and  rapidly  growing  in- 
terest in  all  its  branches.      The  mildness  and 
•uniformity  of  our  climate  and  the  length  of  our 
growing  season  with  the  steadily  increasing  de- 
mand for  our  fruits,  will  without  doubt  in  a  few 
years,  build  up  for  our  .State,"  an  important  and  ex- 
tensive fruit  trade.    In  addition,  I  will  mention 
that  the  traffic  in  medicinal  herbs  and  roots  which 
are  gathered  from  our  western  counties,  is  of  no 
inconsiderable  importance — approximaiing  per- 
haps, this  year,  a  half  million  of  dollars. 

Our  summers  are  longer,  but  not  more  oppressive 
in  the  States  of  Peunsvlvania  and  New  York, 


while  our  winters  are  far  less  rigorous.  We  jSer- 
haps  have  snow  as  often  as  in  those  Slates;  but  it 
seldom  lies  on  the  ground  a  vreek.  Out  door  work 
is  rarely  suspended  for  more  than  2  or  3  days  at  a 
time.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  are  not  kept  shel- 
tered and  fed,  except  for  the  purpose  of  fattening. 
The  work  for  winter  is  fencing,  plowing,  ditching, 
clearing  lands,  repairing  and  building  houses,  com. 
posting,  &c.  Of  the  48  cotton  factoiies  and  3 
woolen  mills  reported  to  this  office  in  26  counties 
in  difl'erent  sections  of  the  State,  all  state  that  their 
work  is  never  suspended  on  account  of  cold 
weathei".  Sheep  and  hog  raiding  can  be  made 
profitable  in  all  sections,  while  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  native  and  cultivated  grasses  through- 
out the  middle  and  western  sections  renders  suc- 
cess in  stock  raising  in  these  sections,  of  easy  at- 
tainment. 

In  the  general  wreck,  wrought  by  the  war,  no 
interest  was  more  seriously  damaged,  pei haps,  than 
our  educational  system;  but  with  jeturning  pros- 
perity, comes  a  rencAved  interest  among  our  people, 
in  this  important  matter.  Liberal  provision  is 
made  by  law,  for  the  support  of  common  schools, 
which  are  required  to  be  open  4  months,  in  each 
school  district,  into  which  the  counties  are  divided. 
No  discrimination  is  made  on  account  of  race,  ex- 
cept that  the  colored  and  white  children  are  taught 
in  separate  schools.  In  addition  to  our  University, 
we  have  4  male  colleges  and  8  female  colleges,  and 
numerous  high  schools  for  both  sexes,  all  of  the 
highest  order. 

Our  homestead  laws  secure  to  the  owner,  per- 
sonal property  to  the  amount  of  $500,  and  home- 
stead, with  dwelling  and  buildings  to  the  amount 
of  $1,000.  Insurance  effected  on  the  life  of  the 
husband  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  is  free  from 
all  claims  of  creditors.  Married  women  hold  all 
property  owned  before,  or  acquired  after  marriage, 
against  any  debt  or  obligation  of  the  husband* 
The  mechanic  and  laborer's  lien  law  is  liberal  and 
aff"ords  ample  protection.  All  property  subject  to 
sale  for  taxes.  No  town,  city,  county  or  other 
municipal  corporation  can  levy  or  impose  any 
tax  without  the  authority  of  a  majority  of  the  qual- 
ified voters,  except  for  necessary  expenses. 

As  to  the  vastness  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  our 
State,  which,  for  variety,  is  certainly  not  equaled, 
and  in  value  is  not  surpassed  in  any  State  in  the 
Union — I  have  said  nothing.  Prof.  W.  C.  Ken-, 
our  Stale  Geologist,  who.  as  a  Scientist,  stands 
among  the  very  foremost  of  his  profession,  after  a 
study  and  investigation  of  sixteen  years  ;^says: 

"Nature  has  denied  us  only  two  of  the  more  im- 
portant mineral  deposits— salt  and  gypsum,  (ajid 
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they  may  yet  be  discovered  in  the  sand-stone  of 
the  coal.)  But  of  these  two  there  is  an  unlimited 
store  just  across  our  borders,  viihin  easy  reach  by 
a  railroad,  of  our  net  work  of  railroads  and  of  our 
rivers.  Our  resourees  of  iron,  coal  and  lime,  of 
gold,  copper  and  mica,  and  the  great  variety  of 
other  minerals  of  subordinate,  but  real  and  in- 
creasing value,  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  assertion 
that  our  State  has  here  the  foundation  of  indefinite 
wealth  and  prosperity." 

Our  mineral  springs,  which  are  numerous,  are 
fast  gaining  a  wide  and  merited  reputation  for  their 
valuable  and  medicinal  properties — and  as  popular 
resorts,  are  visited  annually  by  increasing  numbers, 
from  all  sections  oi  the  Country. 

The  statistics  of  crime  and  onr  court  records 
will  ausiain  me  in  the  assertion  that  a  more  law- 
abiding  people  than  ours,  cannot  be  found  in  the 
world.    And  in  further  proof,  I  may  instance  the 
fact  that  last  year  we  had  a  political  campaign  in 
which  partisan  zeal  was  never  higher,  nor  more 
conspicuously  displayed,  involving  as  it  did  a 
triumph  of  doubtful  issue,  to  the  leaders  of  both 
parlies,  and  yet  in  the  S5  counties  canvassed  by  cur 
Gubernatorial  Candidates,  not  a  single  arrest  v.as 
made  for  turbulent  disturbance  of  the  peace.  Again 
while  the  great  wave  of  violence  and  disorder  was 
raging,  which  swept  across  the  Northern  section 
last  summer,and  the  Governors  of  those  Stales  were 
daily,  and  hourly  importuning  the  aid  of  the  mili- 
tary arm  of  the  government,  our  Chief  Executive 
—confidently  relying  on  the  law  abiding,  peace 
loving  character  of  a  people,  who  have  always  been 
distinguished  for  these  virtues  and  their  conservat- 
ism in  all  things — spent  a  quiet  and  pleasant  visit 
among  his  friends,  in  the  mountains,  while  "the 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  State"  so  far  as  it  was  de- 
pendent on  the  the  military  force,  rested  securely 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  sergeant  of  the  U  S. 
Army.    Again— our  recent  State  Fair,  when  from 
8,000  to  15,000  persons,  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
visited  the  grounds  daily,  during  the  week,  only 
14  policemen  were  on  duty,  and  not  an  arrest  was 
made. 

Now  that  the  passions  are  fast  subsiding  in  both 
sections,  which  were  engendered  by  the  war,  and 
which  through  the  wicked  machinations  of  design- 
ing, corrupt  men,  have  so  long  be-clouded  the  eye 
of  Jusiice.  Now  that  our  local  governments  are 
justly  and  peacefully  administered  by  true  and 
devoted  sons — our  people  are  beginning  to  feel 
that  a  better  day  is  in  store  for  us,  and  banishing 
as  best  they  may,  idle  grief  over  the  wreck  of  old 
and  long  cherished  systems,  are  manfully,  cheer- 
fully and  hopefully  addressing  themselves  to  the 


task  of  working  out  and  constructing  a  new  eco&«' 
omy  f  rom  the  ruins. 

I  have  thus  hurriedly  and  imperfectly  treated 
only  such  matters  appertaining  to  our  Stale,  as  I 
think  may  best  meet  the  enquiries  of  ihos.e  desir- 
ing the  information,  and  as  a  due  regard  for  your 
interest  and  courtesy,  will  permit.  While  forced 
to  omit  much  of  interest  and  importance,  yet,  in 
what  I  have  said,  I  have  endeavored  to  avoid  ex- 
aggeration. 

We  need  and  want  immigrants  to  come  and  oc- 
cupy and  utilize  our  vast  unemployed  domain. 
Lands  can  be  bought  at  prices  ranging  from  one 
dollar  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  The  gen- 
eral price  of  i improved  farming  lands  is  from  $5 
to  $15  per  acre. 

Two  years  ago  a  provision  was  incorporated  into 
our  Constitution  requiring  the  Legislature  to  es- 
tablish this  Department.    In  pursuance  to  that  re- 
quirement, that  body  at  its  recent  session  creared 
ihe  Department,  and  established  in  connection 
with  it  a  "Land  and  Mining  Registry"  for  the  sale 
of  lands,  under  the  direct  control  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  of  which  his  Excellency  the 
Governor   is   made   ex-officio   chairman.  This 
branch  of  the  Department  is  now  in  full  working 
order.  We  have  registered  about  70,000  acres  from 
various  parts  of  the  State,  rfpresenling  farming 
lands,  water  powers,  mining  property,  towa  prop- 
erty, (Sec.    The  only  charges  made  are  2|  per  cent, 
commission  on  the  sale,  to  be  paid  to  the  Depart- 
ment by  the  owner.    Description,  prices,  terms, 
&c.,  made  by  the  owner  and  registered  in  this  of- 
fice.   Questions  as  to  validity  of  title  are  investi- 
gated by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State.  In 
our  Agricultural  and  Geological  Museums  v/hich 
are  connected  with  this  office,  may  be  found  speci- 
mens of  the  native  products  of  each  county.  It 
will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  very  best  security  is 
given  the  purchaser  against  fraud  and  imposition. 
He  has  here,  for  his  benefit  and  information,  the 
description,  price  and  products  of  the  lands  he 
may  v\  ish  to  examine,  with  every  facility  cheerfully, 
afforded  him,  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  character, 
of  all  sections  of  the  State. 

With  all  her  splendid  advantages,  North  Caro- 
lina is  not  an  El  Dorado,  where  genteel  loafers 
and  lazy,  thriftless  idlers  may  grow  fat.  We  are 
not  encouraging  additions  to  that  class  of  our  popu- 
lation. But  it  is  a  State  where  a  man  who  is  will- 
ing and  able  to  work  always  finds  his  reward. 
V\  e  want  -neighbois  rather  than  mere  laborers.  We 
want  men  who  have  enough  capital  at  least,  either 
in  money  or  in  energy  and  good  character,  to  buy 
them  homes,  be  they  ever  so  humble,  and  settle 
down  with  the  purpose  of  being  good  and  worthy 
citizens.  To  such  men,  cur  whole  people  would 
extend  a  hearty  and  cordial  welcome.  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  sir,  most  respectfully, 

L.  L.  POLK, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture^ 
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¥oY  the  Maryland  Farmer, 

The  Question  of  labor  in  Agricnltaarl  Col- 
leges. 


Mr.  Editor: — Since  the  publication  of  my  report 
of  the  discnssion  upon  Industrial  Labor  in  our  Col- 
leges,  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  similar 
discussion  lately  held  in  California,  which  I  propose 
to  give  to  your  readers,  especially  as  the  question 
is  put  now,  attracting  the  attention  of  thinking  men. 

The  value  of  an  educational  system,  like  any 
other,  depends  upon  the  amount  of  good  it  can 
accomplish.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  those  who 
have  the  subject  matter  in  charge  are  really  interest 
ed  iti  its  successful  operation,  we  at  once  see  thai 
crude  ideas,  under  the  guidance  of  warm  hearts 
determined  wills  and  thinking  minds,  must  eventu- 
ally be  moulded  into  matured  policies. 

These  discussions,  then,  are  leading  us  on  to  the 
development  of  the  true  line  of  work,  which,  in 
this  country,  is  only  about  to  begin.  It  is  true,  the 
foundation  has  been  already  built.  Under  the  law 
which  creates  these  institutions,  that  foundation 
is  broad,enduring,catholic  Judgment,moderation, 
zeal  and  determination  are  necessary  agents  to  the 
work  of  erecting  the  superstructure. 

The  work  has  already  begun.  Its  completion  de- 
pends as  much  upon  the  American  people,  as  upon 
its  agents  and  guardians.  That  the  agricultural 
interests  of  a  nation,  which  is  only  excelled  in  terri- 
tory by  China  and  Russia  in  Asia,  must  continue 
to  move  on  to  be  the  first  interest,in  point  of  wealth 
and  power,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted. 

Out  of  an  accumulated  wealth  of  $30,068,000,000 
Agriculture  has,  as  yet,  contributed  from  products, 
but  $2,447,000,000.    When  we  are  forced  to  feed 
four  times  our  40,000,000  of  hungry  people,  we  will 
begin  to  understand  the  meaning  of  "high  culture" 
in  both  field  and  mind.    In  short,  we  are,  yet,  as 
a  people,  to  be  awakened  up  to  the  necessity  of  an 
agricultural  education.    In  the  mean  time,  those 
who  really  wish  to  see  the  work  of  their  lives  a  suc- 
cess ;  I  mean  the  faithful  teachers  of  the  land  sol- 
diers, who  bear  all  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  cherred 
not,  doubted,  patient;  will  continue  to  consult,  to 
rebuild,  to  revise,  and  to  hope  on.  until  the  future 
gives  them  but  a  meagre  reward.    When  the  value 
of  individual  education  in  our  Colleges  was  lately 
•under   consideration   in  the  agricultural  conven- 
tion, that  I  might  concentrate  the  discussion,  I 
asked  these  questions. 

"Are  our  Colleges  designed  to  produce  educators 
practical  tillers  of  the  soil,  or  both  ?  Is  our  pres- 
ent course  of  four  years  sufficient  to  develop  scien- 
tific knowledge,  and  yet  require  one  half  or  one 


third  of  that  time  in  manual  labor?  An  education- 
al system,  infinitely  superior  to  ours,  was  under 
consideration,  and  it  was  to  this  system,  that  I 
wished  to  direct  attention,  when  I  doubted  if  we 
could  do  the  work  assigned  us  in  the  time  allowed 
to  do  it.  The  whole  time  consunred  in  the  gradual 
development  of  a  student  of  agricultural  science 
under  the  Bavarian  system,  is  not  less  than  fifteen 
years. 

We  are  expected  to  do  the  same  work  in  less, 
than  half  that  time.  Hence,  I  thought  the  Ameri- 
can system  demanded  too  much  of  its  educators  ; 
that  its  Public  Schools  failed  to  prepare  applicants 
to  enter  a  High  College  course  ;  that  we  are  asked 
to  drill  students  in  the  workshop.and  upon  the  farm, 
one  half  of  the  lime  allowed  us,  and  yet,  are  ex- 
pected to  turn  out  leaders  in  a  profession,  which 
more  than  any  other,  needs  general  knowledge  and 
that  most  thorough.  I  thought  it  an  imposibility, 
I  think  so  still;  nor  do  I  stand  alone  in  that  opinion, 
now  for  the  present,  at  least,  as  long  as  applicants, 
who  knock  at  our  doors,  cannot  enter  the  regular 
College  course,  duty  to  our  State  requires  us  to 
receive  them  into  a  Preparatory  Department  which 
by  drill  in  field  and  lecture  room,  shall  prepare 
them  for  the  course. 

This  arrangement  gives  us  good,  pliant  material 
ready  to  be  moulded  to  the  requirements  of  an  ag- 
ricultural education,  which  can  be  extended  two 
years  longer. 

The  discussion  lately  held  in  California,  was  to 
test  the  feasibility  of  introducing  industrial  labor 
into  the  Public  Schools  of  that  State,  as  an  experi- 
ment. The  report  of  the  Committee  was  exhaus- 
tive, adverse,  and  ably  sustained  by  the  leading 
men  of  the  State.  As  the  State  was  not  compelled 
to  furnish  labor  to  idle  hands,  so  it  was  under  no 
obligation  to  give  each  idle  boy  an  industrial 
education.  The  opposite  view  verges  upon  com- 
munism. Those  who  favored  it,  looked  upon  edu- 
cation as  only  an  experiment,  and  if  that  experi- 
ment could  take  the  idle  boy  from  the  street,  and 
make  a  useful  man  out  of  him,  it  was  worth  the 
trial.  It  would  be  a  strike  at  crime  and  in  favor 
of  morality. 

Professor  Kellogg  of  the  University  of  California, 
said,  "he  objected  to  the  system  of  giving  industrial 
education  in  this  connection,  because  he  thought 
the  burden  of  its  cost  would  break  down  the  schools. 
He  knew  that  hard-working  teachers  were  already 
engaged  in  the  dignity  and  manliness  of  labor.  We 
have  already  too  many  studies  and  our  teachers  are 
beginning  to  realize  it.  There  is  no  time  to  spare 
for  the  farm  and  work-shop.  It  seems  that  labor 
and  education  are  two  different  things.  They 
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ought  not  to  be  joined  together.  If  they  are  com- 
bined, we  shall  gain  nothing  in  labor  and  lose 
much  in  the  progress  of  the  mind." 

Professor  Hillgard  of  the  same  University,  went 
further  than  this  ;  "He  denied  in  toto  the  eminent 
success  claimed  for  many  Agricultural  Colleges, 
citing  among  other  failures,  the  Colleges  of  Michi- 
gan, Kansas  and  Missouri.  His  idea  is,  that  theo- 
ry should  be  taught  and  practiced  in  the  laboratory, 
and  that  manual  labor  should  not  be  attempted.'' 
Yours  truly, 

T.  D  Warfield. 


Ammoaiated  Manures. 

The  sut>iect  of  this  communication  is  of  so  much 
importance,  and  I  have  spent  so  much  time  in 
looking  into  it,  that  I  desire  to  draw  the  attention 
of  your  readers  to  the  importance  of  making  their 
own  experimen's,  rather  than  depending  upon  the 
opinions  of  others,  who  base  their  conclusions 
upon  results  obtained  in  a  small  way.  or  in  some 
hot-house  experiments,  or  in  some  other  equally  un- 
certain location.  T  am  well  aware  of  the  task  be- 
fore me  in  combating  scientific  and  learned  men, 
but  with  a  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of  my 
cause,  I  now  state  it  in  a  few  words: 

The  arti-fic'al  application  of  ammonia,  or  organic 
matter  containing  it,  to  land  as  plant  food,-is  un- 
necessary,  and  every  dollar  spent  by  the  farmer  for 
it  is  a  waste— a  useless  expenditure — and  I  pro- 
pose to  defend  my  position  by  giving  the.  results 
of  some  of  my  experiments,  which  have  extended 
through  ten  short  years,  and  my  regret  is,  that  I 
have  so  few  snch  periods  left  to  devote  to  the 
same  cause.    Ir  will  be  a  long  story  to  go  over  all 
the  experi)nents,  the  result  of  which  has  opened 
up  the  error  which  1  think   many  chemists  have 
fallen  into,  in  placing  ammonia  at  the  top  of  the 
ladder  in  estimating  the  value  of  fertilizers.  Val- 
uable as  it  undoubtedly  is  (not  more  so  than  water) 
in  the  development  of  organic  life,  along  with  its 
closely- allied  friends   and   co-laborers,  cirbonic 
acid,  water  and  heat — allot  which  are  kindly  sup- 
plied by  nacure — I  claim  that  the  atmosphere  con- 
taining 78  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  (ihe  base  of  am- 
monia) furni.-.hes  the  supply,  as  it  does  of  carbon 
with  only  two  per  cent,  of  the  latter  as  carbonic 
acid — the  source  of  all  charcoal  found  in  plants  and 
trees.    In   what  condition  ammonia  reaches  the 
earth,  I  cannot  say,  but  from  the  well  known  fact 
of  the  immense  deposits  of  nitrates  (combinations 
of  nitrogen  and  oxygen)  it  is  no  more  than  fair  to 
admit  the  truth  of  what   many  chemists  claim, 
that  nitric  acid  is  formed  in  the  air,  which  in  turn 


unites  with  another  form  of  nitrogen  (ammonia) 
forming  a  harmless  salt,  reach  the  earth  by  the 
ordinary  channels.  What  a  wonderful  chemical 
fact!  Nitric  acid  (aqua  fortis),  our  most  corrosive 
acid  and  ammonia,  one  of  our  most  caustic  alkalies 
and  a  powerful  base,  and  yet  both  are  foimed  from 
the  air  we  breathe  and  the  water  we  drink!  There 
is  no  other  source  for  it,  and  hence  the  fountains 
from  which  all  organizations  receive  their  supply 
must  be  through  the  falling  rains  and  soothing 
dews,  instead  of  by  every  stinking,  rotten  thing 
the  fertilizing  men  can  get  hold  of,  from  totten  fish, 
putrified  blood,  burnt  cracklings,  and  every  other 
similar  matter,  which  is  palmed  off  on  the"  poor 
farm.er  as  just  the  thing  for  wheat,  tobacco,  cotton 
(S:c., — many  thinking  that  without  the  stink  there 
can  be  no  virtue  in  it.  God  never  gave  us  such 
stuff  for  plant  food.  On  the  contiary  He  gave 
sweet,  pure  air,  distilled  water,  the  rays  of  the 
glorious  sun,  and  the  pure  deposits  from 
the  plutonic  rock's,  doubly  purified  by  fire  and  heat 
The  stink  is  merely  an  evidence  of  ihe  putrefaction 
or  slow  combustion,  the  mineral  matter  or  ash  aini- 
ing  towards  the  earth,  and  the  gases  to  their  home 
in  the  au"  (hence  the  smell),  to  be  purified  and 
again  returned  as  water,  carbonic  acid  nitrogen 
and  oxygen,  to  bring  into  existence  new  life  in  the 
shape  of  living  plants,  which  in  due  time  pass  into 
aninial  life,  and  again  ^to  tlieir  eld  home,  and 
£0  on. 

In  a  letter  written  in  August  last.  Prof.  S.  W. 
Johnson  stated  that  natural  plants  obtain  their  am- 
monia from  the  air,  w^hile  cultivated  ones  require 
assistance  from  the  hand  of  man  in  the  way  of  an 
artificial  application  of  amm.oniacal  matter,  or  at 
least,  ihe  soil  must  contain  humus,  which  furnishes 
the  am.monia.  Now  for  my  last  experiment.  The 
last  of  August,  after  one  of  the  dryest  summers 
ever  known  on  the  Chesapeake,  I  had  collected  a 
large  pile  of  dry  wood,  such  as  old  stumps,  brush, 
<&c  ,  and  piled  them  in  a  lot  covering  about  ten 
feet  square,  and  burned  them.  The  heat  was  in- 
tense, and  the  ground  very  dry,  and  all  vestiges  of 
organic  matter  seem.ed  to  be  destroyed  for  some 
inches  below  the  surface.  The  earth  was  stirred 
up  and  mixed  with  burning  coals.  On  the  9th  of 
September,  the  charcoal  and  a  portion  of  the  ashes 
were  removed,  and  after  a  good  rain,  wheat  was 
sowed  on  the  burnt  spot,  and. now  I  have  a  splen- 
did growth  of  rich,  green  blades,  and  if  they  pro- 
duce heads  as  they  did  from  a  similar  experiment 
made  three  years  ago  planted  four  inches  apart, 
one  hundred  bushels  per  acre  would  be  a  small  es- 
timate. Some  of  the  blades  are  now  (October  10} 
12  inches  above  ih,^  ground  with  ropts  4  or  5  belpw^ 
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and  I  feel  sure  will,  like  the  other  result,  havr 
from  30  to  40  heads  of  wheat  to  each  seed,  aver 
aging  from  20  to  60  grains  to  each  head,  as  the 
others  had.  Was  there  enough  ammonia  or  humus 
left  in  the  soil  to  produce  this  result,  or  did  the 
gentle  rain,  just  previously  fallen,  bring  with  it  the 
usually  accompanying  companions,  ammonia  and 
carbonic  acid,  to  furnish  the  necessary  quantity? 
I  have  many  more  results,  which  justify  me  in 
doubting  the  necessity  of  applying  such  stinking 
stuff,  as  is  done  at  an  enonnous  expense,  just  to 
supply  what  nature  is  doing  in  all  its  purity,  only 
unorganized.  The  truth  is  what  I  am  after,  and  if 
I  am  right  in  giving  kind  nature  credit,  let  all 
unite  in  disabusing  the  popular  mind  of  the  idea 
that  plant  food  must  stink. 

A  very  responsible  manufacturer  of  a  fertilizer 
in  our  city,  has  been  making  a  superphosphate 
from  the  white  bone  ash  from  South  America — 
virtually  a  mineral  phosphate — and  with  such  re- 
sults from  its  application  to  poor  land  as  to  aston- 
ish every  one.  Parlies  who  have  used  it  assure  me 
they  have  never  had  such  results.  One  informed 
me  that  from  a  field  not  producing  five  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre  three  years  ago,  he  has  just 
threshed  out  twenty-three  bushels  of  fine  heavy 
•wheat,  and  this  is  the  story  I  hear  from  all  who 
have  used  it.  Surely  the  ammonia  in  bone  ash  did 
not  do  it.  Mr.  J.  B,  Emoiy,  of  our  city,  a  reliable 
granite-worker,  when  I  applied  to  him  for  granite 
dust  to  experiment  with,  informed  me  that  some 
years  ago  his  yard  was  along  side  of  an  enclosed 
lot,  and  the  dust  settling  on  the  grass  produced  re- 
markable effect  in  the  growth  and  color  of  it,  and 
it  was  common  talk  among  the  workmen.  Can 
there  be  any  consolation  to  the  advocates  of  stink, 
ing  stuff  in  this  fact  ?  (Like  results  have 
been  observed  in  England;  see  Johnston's  lectures, 
page  361.)  There  was  no  ammonia  here,  but 
the  fine  dust  being  soluble  in  the  rain  furnishes 
potash,  magnesia  and  other  necessary  inorganic 
elements  to  the  struggling  plant. 

Several  years  ago,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Miami 
Valley.  Ohio,  an  old  gentleman  pointed  out  to  me 
a  field  of  corn  that,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  had 
been  in  corn  for  sixty  years,  yielding  from  sixty  to 
seventy-five  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre, 
without  ever  having  had  a  shovelful  of  manure  on 
it.  The  slight  deposit  of  mineral  matter  from  the 
overflowing  stream  rendered  assistance  to  the  gas- 
eous matter  furnished  by  nature.  On  a  20  acre 
field  of  my  own  that  ten  years  ago  would  hardly 
sprout  peas,  hundreds  of  tons  of  timothy  hay,  wheat 
corn,  oats  and  fodder  have  been  taken,  and  it  now 
has  a  beautiful  growth  of  timothy  and  clover,  af- 
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fording  fine  pasture  for  my  stock  of  horses  and 
cows — the  latter  furnishing  a  bountiful  supply  of 
milk  and  butter — on  a  farm  on  which,  when  pur. 
chased,  such  food  was  almost  unknown;  and  I  have 
used  no  ammoniated  fertilizers,  but  only  such  min* 
eral  matter  as  lime,  plaster,  bone  black  and  bone 
ash — the  latter  two  treated  with  sulphuric  and  mu- 
rialic  acids,  and  dried  with  air-slaked  lime  and 
ashes  collected  o.n  the  place.  Having  had  occasion 
to  burn  several  cords  of  hickory  and  oak  wood  ore 
season,  ihe  white  ashes  were  carefully  collected 
and  applied  to  a  row  of  corn  in  the  hill.  I  have 
never  seen  better  results,  and  from  a  few  ears  care- 
fully weighed  I  calculated  there  would  have  been 
125  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre,  had  every 
hill  turned  out  as  well  as  those  weighed.  Some 
of  the  ears  shelled  .14  to  15  ounces  of  shelled  corn, 
I  think  no  farmer  can  doubt  the  efficacy  of  good 
ashes,  and  yet  no  chemist  will  claim  any  ammo- 
nia for  them. 

These  and  numerous  other  facts  are  what  I  base 
my  theory  upon,  and  leave  to  the  reader  to  say 
whether  I  have  any  grounds  for  my  claim.  Farm- 
ers, and  especially  our  Southern  farmers,  must  be-  " 
come  more  practical,  and  by  experiiuent  find  out 
what  their  land  needs.  Sixteen  psr  cent,  ammonia 
was  formerly  necessary  to  make  a  good  fertilizer  ; 
now  three  per  cent,  is  ample.  What  will  be  the 
next  per  cent? 

In  conclusion,  one  word  for  ammonia  Without 
question  it  acts  like  a  stimulant,  and  I  give  the  re. 
suit  of  it.  In  the  Spring  of  1876  (March  53),  I  se- 
lected two  spots  in  the  wheat  field  to  test  it,  using^ 
two  salts,  the  nitrate  and  sulphate.  Both  salts  were 
dissolved  in  the  proper  quantity  of  water,  and  with 
a  watering-can  the  two  spots  were  sprinkled.  Vis* 
iting  the  farm  the  latter  part  of  April,  a  marked 
diflerence  was  observed.  The  wheat  and  timothy 
had  a  rank  growth  much  ahead  of  the  other.  To- 
wards harvest  the  other  was  little  behind  it,  and  at 
harvest  the  ammoniated  wheat  and  grass  were  on 
the  ground;  and  while  the  main  field  was  fully  ripe 
the  other  remained  green,  and  if  there  was  any  dif- 
ference in  the  heads  it  was  certainly  in  favor  of  the 
main  field,  and  to  this  day  the  ammoniated  spots 
can  be  detectedjby  the  absence  of  grass;  indeed, they 
are  almost  bare.  Alongside  of  the  solution,  pow- 
dered dolomite  (magnesia  limestone)  was  applied 
with  marked  results,  indicating  the  necessity  of 
magnesia  for  my  soil,  as  pure  lime  failed  to  show 
any  result.  A  new-born  baby  may  thrive  awhile 
on  sugar  and  wine,  and  might  take  on  some  fat, 
but  by  walking  time  be  would  be  like  the  wheat — 
flat  on  the  floor,  in  an  unhealthy  condition,  without 
bone  or  muscle,  good  milk  will  serve  a  better  pur. 
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pose,  and  the  proper  mineral  elements  will  serve 
equally  well  for  the  farmer. — A.  P.  Sharp^  Balti- 
more Co.,  Md.  in  the  Country  Gentkynan. 

The  above  is  a  valuable  paper,  and  advances 
views  at  variance  with  some  learned  scientists.  It 
is  well  worth  serious  reflection  and  doubtless  will 
call  forth  discussions  and,  replies  by  those  who  dif- 
fer in  theory,  and  some  who  are  interested  in  the 
manufacture  of  fertilizers.  It  is  a  great  question 
which  should  be  fully  ventilated. — [Eds..Md.  Far- 
mer. 

Jot  the  Maryland  Farmei' 

FOREST  TEEES. 

Col.  W.  W.  W.  Boivie, 

Editor  ''Maryland  Fajy?ier." 
Dear  Sir  : — Among  the  popular  heresies  relat- 
ing to  the  subjects  of  forests,  none  is  more  com- 
mon than,  that  the  farmers  are  the  only  ones  di 
rectly  interested  therein.  Every  town  interested 
in  ccmmerce  and  manufactures,  has  a  deep  and  lit- 
erally vital  concern  in  the  question.  The  climatic 
influence  of  the  woodland  on  the  rainfall  (not  to 
any  great  extent  in  increasing  it),  hut  in  regulating 
it  is  simply  incalculable.  A  proper  arbored  distri- 
bution is,  in  fact,  the  only  means  of  so  conserving 
pluvial  conditions,  as  to  make  the  streams  reliable 
for  inland  navigational  pui-poses;  and  for  hydraulic 
power  for  driving  operative  machinerj'.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  life  of  these  towns,  being  these 
elements  of  transit  and  of  skilled  industries,  dwell- 
ers in  cities  and  towns,  as  well  as  the  rural  popu- 
lation, whose  homes  are  on  the  farms,  on  the 
mountains,  or  in  the  vallies,  are  deeply  concerned 
in  forests. 

There  has  often  been  too  much  of  overstraining 
the  financial  nerves  of  States  and  communities,  to 
build  railways  where  water  transit,  requiring  only 
one-eighth  the  traction  of  moving  freight  by  steam 
cars  would  have  been  sufficient.  We  have  hosts 
of  streams  winding  their  way  among  the  homes  of 
our  people,  *he  latter  never  dreamed  that  by  im- 
provement similar  to  those  in  Europe,  these  would 
be  amply  sufficient  for  passenger  and  freight 
transit,  provided  the  flow  of  water  was  uniform. 
The  wholesale  deforestation  ofihe  regions  through 
which  they  flow,  however,  has  robbed  these  water 
courses  of  their  equableness.  They  are  now  vexed 
by  two  spirits  of  destruction,  either  of  which  make 
them  unavailable  for  purposes  of  transportation. 
In  the  stormy  season  of  the  year  they  become, 
through  excess  of  water,  uncontrolable,  as  the  tor- 
rent demon  holds  wild  revelry  along  the  valley; 
through  the  same  cause,  also  its  bed  becomes  so 
silted  SIS  to  be  obstructed  with  shallows  and  bars 


made  up  of  the  soil  robbed  from  the  uplands.  Anon, 
the  river  sleeps  through  influence  of  the  rainfall 
being  withheld  till  it  becomes  too  feeble  to  bear 
even  a  canoe  on  its  bosom  at  the  very  time  when 
the  ship  or  the  steamer  should  have  a  free  pathway 
there.  The  drought  demon  now  has  sway,  and  the 
keels  of  commerce  may  not  pass  that  way — thus 
things  go  on  till  the  river  is  ruined,  not  only  for 
the  present,  but  for  all  lime  to  come,  unless  the 
children  are  wiser  than  their  fathers.  If  they  in- 
vite the  Queen  of  the  Silva  to  resume  her  throne, 
she  will  lay  a  gentle  but  potent  hand  on  both  the 
flood  and  the  drought,  frequent  and  gentle  showers 
will,  again,  take  the  place  of  the  furious  rains  com- 
ing at  longer  intervals,  and  the  rivers  will  again 
roll  with  an  evenness  of  flow  which  will  make  them 
of  service  both  to  navigation  and  to  manufactures. 
A  practical  proof  of  this  philosophy  in  respect^to 
destruction  of  navigation  may  be  seen  near  Bladens- 
burg,  Maryland;  there  the  student  of  this  subject 
may  see  the  remains  of  a  wharf  on  high  dVy  ground 
yards  away  from  the  nearest  margin  of  the  stream, 
Here,  a  few  generations  ago,  ships  that  crossed  the 
sea,  are  said  to  have  loaded  and  unloaded  cargo  ; 
now,  except  at  high  water,  a  skiff  could  hardly 
pass  along.  The  same  line  of  thought  applies  to 
manfacturing  interests  ;  if  the  stream  is  reliable,  ' 
manufacturing  may  be  driven  by  it,  which  will 
add  millions  annually,  to  productive  industry,  and 
tl.ou-ands  to  the  inhabitants — both  population  and 
manufactures  will  increase  every  year;  if  the  stream 
is  not  reliable  the  manufactures  and  the  therewith 
population  will  pass  away  from  many  a  place  on 
its  banks:  many  such  a  point  has,  for  these  reasons^ 
tens,  hundreds  of  thousands,  or  even  millions  of 
dollars  involved  in  the  subject  of  forests;  the  for-^ 
est  is  the  only  influence  which  can  save  the  stream 
which  is  the  soul  of  these  material  interests. 

Another  heresy  is  the  need  of  lasd  for  Agricul- 
ture demanding  this  wholesale  tree  cutting.  An 
acre  properly  watered  by  well  distributsd  rainfalls 
will  yield  from  two  to  ten  times  as  much  in  a  series 
of  years,  as  it  will  if  its  crops  are  alternately  drench, 
ed  and  parched  over. 

Other  questions  equalizing,  thermal  conditions, 
hygiene,  fuel,  &c.,  &c.,  might  be  discussed  also  if 
space  permitted— the  above  being  true  of  the  in- 
terests  of  minor  towns  and  cities  in  this  subjeet,the 
arguments  culminate  intensely  to  prove  that  the 
great  trade  centre  should  arouse  and  act;  Boards 
of  Trade  and  Chambers  of  Commerce  cannot  af- 
ford to  fail  to  demand  that  State  legislatures  and 
the  general  government  come  to  the  rescue. 

The  aggregate  average  annual  agricultural  yield" 
of  large  sections  of  our  grain,  potton  and  fruit 
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growing  regions,  would  be  doubled  by  multiplying 
iheir  wooded  surfnces  by  I  wo,  and  divide  their  cul- 
tivated surfaces  by  the  same  number.  This  is  sim- 
ply by  distribution  of  rainfall,  short  crops  from 
drought  one  year,  and  rotted  ones  from  excessive 
rain,  another,  would  thus  be  modified  so  as  to  give 
these  comparative  results. 

If  to  this  were  added  really  scientific  culture  of 
the  crops,  they  would  be  quadruple. 

Yours,  for  the  Forests  of  our  Fatherland. 

GEO.  MAY  POWELL. 


For  t?ia  Maryland  Farmer. 

II^DIAN  CORN  MAIZE. 


This  is,  undoubtedly,  our  great  Am.erican  grain 
—our  National  crop — and  too  much  coosideration 
cannot  well  be  given  to  it,  particularly  at  this  lime 
when  special  efifort  is  being  made  to  have  it  better 
known  in  the  old  world  as  human  food,  it  being  lia- 
ble to  becomemore  damaged  by  long  voyages  than 
wheat  ;  it  has  not,  hitherto,  been  so  much  exported 
as, its  importance  and  food-value  entitled  it  to;  but 
now  that  our  ocean  voyages  are  much  more  spe(  dy 
than  formerly,  and  improved  modes  are  designed, 
this  grain  can  be  as  surely  exported  as  others. 

I  am  sometimes  accused  of  running  "hobbys;" 
this  is  not  quite  true;  when  fully  convinced  myself 
of  a  great  good,  I  am  quite  earnest  and  persistent 
in  trying  to  enforce  the  same  conviction  upon  the 
public  mind  for  the  public  good. 

Years  ago,  1858,!  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
late  Hon.  C.  B.  Calvert  make  a  noble  and  eloquent 
appeal  in  behalf  of  this  splendid  grain,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  agriculturists  assembled  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  in  Washington  D.  C,  which  has  never 
been  forgotten  by  me,  being  in  accord  with  my 
views  on  the  subject  of  Indian  Corn. 

And  now  that  it  begins  to  be  better  understood 
and  appreciated  in  European  countries  it  pos- 
sesses an  added  interest,  and  should  receive  more 
attention  at  the  hands  of  American  growers.  It  is 
suited  and  can  be  adapted  to  more  uses  than  any 
other  grain,  and  its  production,  in  the  long  run,  is 
more  profitable  than  wheat,  and  it  exhausts  the 
soil  less,  while  it  is  also,  by  its  cultivation,  an  ex- 
cellent preparation  for  the  latter  named  grain. 

In  Illinois,  several  years  ago,  the  writer  of  this, 
put  in  five  acres  each,  of  corn  and  spring  wheat,  on 
equally  good  rich  land,  which  was  deeply  plowed 
in  the  fall,  left  to  be  pulverized  and  ameliorated  by 
the  action  of  frost  and  weather  all  the  winter;  then 
in  the  spring  the  land  was  again  plowed  more 
shallow.  From  the  five  acres  in  corn — the  large 
white  dent  variety— 505  bushels  of  good  shelled 
corn  were  obtained,  56  lbs  to  the  measured  bushel 


l)eing  TGI  bushels  to  the  acre,  at  a  cost  of  about  25 
cents  per  bushel,  including  interest  and  taxes  on 
the  land,  making  the  whole  cost  of  the  crop  $126,25 
It  sold  for  30  centa  per  bushel — $151.50  value  of 
crop,  besides  the  stalks  and  fodder — half  that  value. 
The  five  acres  in  spring  wheat,  yielded  27  bushels 
per  acre,  135  bushels,  at  a  cost  of  50  cents  per 
bushel,  and  sold  for  70  cents  per  bushel;  cost  of  135. 
bushels  $67.50;  sold  for  $94.50;  and  every  farmer 
laiows  that  the  fodder  and  stalks  from  an  acre  of 
corn  is  worth  considerably  more  than  the  straw  from 
an  acre  of  wheat,  at  least  some  do.  Both  crops 
were  gotten  off  the  ground  in  good  season,  and  the 
whole  ten  acres  were  plowed  about  seven  inches 
deep  that  fall,  left  for  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring 
the  land  was  all  sown  to  spring  wheat,  and  all  treat- 
ed just  exactly  alike. 

From  the  five  acres  on  which  the  corn  previously 
grew,  30  bushels  per  acre,  of  good  wheat,  were  har- 
vested, while  from  the  five  acres  on  which  wh^at 
grew,  the  previous  season,  only  26  bushels  per  acre 
of  wheat  were  obtained  at  this  second  harvest ; 
showing  clearly  that  the  corn  was  less  exhaustive 
to  the  soil,  and  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  a 
succeeding  crop  of  wheat.  These  facts  are  given 
for  those  who  may  wish  to  consider  them,  and  act 
upon  them.  D.  S*  C. 

Mr.  Winan's  Russian  Teams. — The  four  Rus- 
sian trotters  purchased  by  Mr.  Thomas  Winans 
from  Lieutenant  Ismailoff,  in  New  York,  have  ar- 
rived in  this  city  in  charge  of  the  Lieutenant  and 
his  Russian  stableman.  The  animals  consist  of 
two  gray  and  one  black  stallion  and  a  brown  mare 
The  stallions  4,  5  and  6  years  of  age,  and  the 
mare  5  years.  The  dam  of  the  grays  took  the  first 
prize  at  Paris  in  1867,  They  are  said  to  be  able 
to  trot  a  mile  in  2  25,  and  are  all  of  pure  Arabian 
stock  known  as  OilofF.  Mr.  Winans  paid  a  high 
price  for  the  animals,  which  he  purchased  chiefly 
for  breeding  purposes,  but  will  also  use  them  oc- 
casionally for  driving. 

This  is  another  instance  of  the  enterprise  of  Mr. 
Winans.  We  wish  him  success  in  his  effort  to  im- 
prove our  stock  of  useful,  carriage  and  work-horses 
for  quick  draft.  No  doubt  that  an  infusion  of  this 
new  blood  will  greatly  improve  the  stock  of  Mary- 
land horses  for  both  the  saddle  and  harness.  What 
Arabians  have  done  toward  the  perfection  of  the 
English  racing  stock,  this  Orloff  breed  may  ac- 
complish in  another  more  useful  line,  by  crossing 
with  fine  common-blood  mares  in  our  state.  It  is 
to  be  de.sired  that  Mr.  W.  will  give  every  facility 
to  farmer's  to  improve  their  stock  of  improved 
trotters,  coach  horses  and  saddle-horses.  The  lat, 
ter  have  been  too  much  neglected  of  late  years. 
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Live  Mack  Megister. 

HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

To  ihe  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  : 

Dear  Sirs  : — I  am  obliged,  by  j^our  request,  for 
information  respecting  Hereford's,  and  herewith 
submit  several  papers,  frcim  persons  of  large  ex- 
perience, together  with  a  record,  extending  back 
nearly  one  hundred  years.  The  electrotypes  of 
Sir  Benjamin,  H.  B.,  13S7,  and  a  To  r  years  old 
Hereford  Ox,  are  from  photographs.  Miss  Monkr 
imported  by  me  in  1870.  Is  a  direct  representative 
of  Sir  Benjamin,  her  bull  calf,  Richard  3d,  now 
the  property  of  Dr.  Wm.  H.  DeCoursey.  of  Queen 
Aune's  County,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  his  race.  For 
the  information  of  our  readers,  who  might  conclude^ 
that  there  are  no  good  milkers  among  the  Hereford^ 
I  5ubmit  the  result  of  the  yield  of  three  cows  on 
evening  of  Sih,  and  morning  of  gth,  June,  1877. 
Fair  Lady,  calved  22d  February,  1877,  yielded  4 
galls.,  3  vit.    Agnes,  calved  May  loth,  1877,  yielded 

4  galls.,  I  qt.    Mary,  calved  22d  May,  1877,  yielded 

5  galls.,  I  qt.  Total  14  galls.,  I  qt.,  r  pt.,  an  aver- 
age  of  4  galls.,  3  pts  ,  ^  pt.  The  cow  Agnes,  is 
now  eleven  years  old,  for  the  week  ending  25ih 
June,  1S74,  we  made  from  her  milk  12  lbs.,  10  02. 
Batter. 

I  could  say  mnch  more  upon  the  subject  of  Here- 
fords,  but  in  the  accompanying  papers,  there  is  so 
much  trut/i,  based  upon  experience,  upon  which 
alone  the  readers  of  agricultural  journals  should  be 
instructed,  ihat  I  desist,  and  will  only  add  what  a 
distinguished  journal  says  : — 

"Between  the  Herefords  and  the  Short-horns 
there  has  been  a  strong  competition  for  one  hundred 
years.  The  contest  is  fairly  reduced  to  these  two 
breeds.  Other  breeds  have  been  created  and  have 
had  their  time— they  have  had  their  merit. 
To-day  the  Herefords  and  Short-horns  are  the  two 
breeds  of  cattle  that  command  the  attention  Of 
breeders  and  feeders  in  England  more  exclusively 
than  all  others.  Each  mature  early  ;  each  make 
large  weights  ;  neither  can  claim  an  advantage  on 
these  points.  The  Hereford  is  the  best  grazer  and 
the  best  feeder — he  will  make  an  equal  gain  on  25 
per  cent,  less  feed.  The  Hereford  is  the  best  quality 
— in  the  English  market  he  will  command  from 
one-half  to  one  cent  more  per  pound.  Thus  much 
for  the  two  breeds." 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

John  Merryman, 

Hay  fields,  Nov.  20th,  1877. 


Mr.  T,  L.  Miller  of  Will  county,  Ills,  who  is  very 
extensively  engaged  in  stock  breeding,  thus  writes 
about : 

THE  HEREFORDS  AND  THE  FUTURE  BEEF  TRADE  OF 
THE  COUNTRY 

They  have  stood  in  the  English  markets  for  one 
hundred  years  as  the  best  cattle,  commanding  the 
highest  prices.  Youatt  says  of  them,  they  fatten 
speedily  at  an  early  age,  and  few  cattle  are  more 
highly  prized  in  the  English  markets.  At  the 
Smith  field  Show  they  have  taken  more  premiums 
than  any  other  breed.  They  show  the  best  weight 
and  highest  quality. 

The  Hereford  steer  stands  pre-eminently  above 
all  other  beef  steers.  The  object  of  the  Hereford 
breeder  has  been  to  produce  a  steer  that  should 
excel.  The  trade  that  has  now  opened  with  Eng- 
land for  beef,  with  the  new  grazing  ranges  of  the 
West  that  have  lately  been  opened,  have  perfected 
the  Hereford's  opportunity  in  this  country. 

First. — They  are  highly  prized  in  the  English 
markets. 

Secondly. — They  are  especially  adapted  to  the 
grazing  of  the  vast  plains  of  the  West,  being  the 
best  glazing  cattle  in  the  world.  For  several  years 
Mr.  Church,  near  Denver,  Col.,  has  bred  and  ship- 
ped Hereford  grade  steers.  One  lot  of  steers  was 
sold  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  the  fall  of  1874,  at  7c,live 
weight.weighing  1,250  lbs.  at  3  years  old, and  never 
having  been  fed.  At  the  time  these  steers  were 
sold  the  best  stall-fed  steers  were  worth  7c  to  7^c 
in  Chicago.  Mr.  Church  and  others  have  shipped 
grade  Herefords  from  Colorado,  and  they  have 
brought  from  ic  to  i^c  per  lb.  more  than  other 
steers  of  the  same  age,  and  weighed  from  100  to  150 
lbs  more,  per  carcass.  The  3 -year  old  grade  Here- 
ford from  the  plains  will  make,  on  a  fair  range, 
over  1,250  lbs.  The  4-year-oId3  will,  under  same 
circumstances,  average,  1,500,  and  will  be  on  the 
Chicago  market  what  are  termed  choice  beeves. 

Thirdly. — The  Hereford,  as  an  improver  of  the 
native  stock  as  found  in  Colorado  and  Texas,  excels 
all  other  breeds  in  stamping  his  own  character  upon 
his  produce — producing  a  close,  compact,  smooth 
steer,  uniform  in  appearance,  perfecting  .  most 
thoroughly  on  the  range,  and  carrying  his  meat  to 
the  market  with  less  loss,  and  in  better  condition, 
than  any  other. 

Cliicago  is  the  leading  market  for  beef. 
In  1875, there  were  received  at  Chicago  48,524  head 
"  1S76,    "       "        "  "    1,098.206  " 

with  a  range  of  prices  from  2^  to  7c.  The  Texas 
and  Colorado  cattle  comprise  about  one-third  of 
the  receipts  ;  ranging  in  price  from  2jc  to  4c=-the 
larger  portion  from  2jc  to  3  c — and  average  weight 
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rather  under  than  over  i,ooo  lbs.  making  the  aver- 
age price  under  thirty  dollars  ($30).  Estimating 
the  number  at  300,000,  at  $30,  is  $9,000,000.  If 
the  average  weights  may  be  raised  to  1,250  Ibs.and 
and  the  average  price  to  a^c  to  4^0,  the  value  of 
300,000  steers  would  be  fifteen  million  dollars($i5. 
000,000)  a  gain  of  six  million  ($&,ooo,ooo),  or  over 
66  per  cent.  Hereford  grade  steers  were  sold  the 
last  season,  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards,Chicago,from 
the  range,  at  4^0. 

The  Hereford  as  a  grazer  is  admitted  to  stand  in 
the  front  rank  of  beef  cattle  ;  it  is  admitted  that  he 
is  hardy  and  of  fine  quality.  One  of  the  large  de- 
mands at  Chicago  is  for  what  is  termed  '  siockers" 
— cattle  to  be  fed  at  the  distilleries  and  by  the  far- 
mer. They  meet  this  want.  In  Herefordshire, 
Eng.,  the  home  of  the  Herefords,  very  few  of  the 
cattle  are  fed — Herefoidshiie  being  more  of  a 
breeding  than  a  feeding  country.  Mr,  Duckham 
says,  there  is  no  finer  sight  for  the  admirer  of  catt'e 
than  the  annual  October  fair  at  Hereford,  whi^h 
takes  place  on  the  third  Wednesday  and  preceding 
day  of  that  month,  where  several  thousand  .steers 
pass  from  their  breeders  to  the  graziers.  Their 
present  uniform  appearance  cannot  fail  to  impress 
those  who  visit  that  fair  for  the  first  time  with  a 
degree  of  surprise  and  admiration,  in  their  walk 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  to  see  line  after  line 
of  them,  all  displaying  a  similarity  of  character.and 
at  once  claiming  each  other  as  of  one  family,  Mr. 
Allen,  publisher  af  the  American  Short- horn  Herd 
book  and  of  Allen's  "American  Cattle,"  says  of  the 
Herefords  :  As  a  beef  animal  he  is  superior  ;  they 
feed  kindly,  are  thrifty  in  growth,  and  mature  early 
He  says,  we  might  show  recorded  tables  or  their 
trials  in  England  with  the  Short-horns,  and  the  rel- 
ative profits  of  their  feeding  for  market,  in  which 
the  Herefords  gained  an  advantage,  on  the  score 
of  economy.    He  says  of  the  Short-horns; 

Thei-e  is  a  question,however,with  him  who  breeds 
or  grazes  the  Short-horn  that  must  be  considered, 
notwithstanding  his  aptitude  for  early  maturity, 
They  must  have  abundant  feed  and  good  pasturage. 
Broken  lands,  with  sho;  t  grasses,  does  not  so  well 
suit  them.  We  have  immense  tracts  of  lean  and 
hungry  soils,  with  scanty  herbage,  where  we  would 
not  recommend  the  Short-horn  to  go. 

The  weights  in  England  of  Hereford  steers  may 
be  stated  at  about  the  following  : 
For  steers  under  2  yrs.6  mo.,  from  1,5)0  to  1,803  lbs. 
•»  3  "    3    "       "     1.800  '*  2,'i0(i  " 

over  3  "   3    »•   •        2.333  "  2,800  " 

The  Hereford,  then,  stands  unrivaled  as  a  graz- 
ing and  feeding  steer;  and,  when  generally  adopted 
into  the  herds  of  Texas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 


Wyoming  and  Montana,  the  plains  will  raise  and 
ship  steers  that  will  fill  the  entire  demand  of  the 
Eastern  markets. 

T.  L,  MILLER 


We  give  also  a  letter  of  Dr.  Willson,  of  Michi- 
gan,showing  the  high  estimation  the  Western  stock 
men,  place  upon  Herefords, 

Flint,  Michigan,  June  i,  1877, 

Mr.  Miller — My  Dear  Sir: — Yours  making 
inquiry  about  sale  of  Hereford  grade  iteers,  to  Mr. 
Kline  of  this  place,  is  at  hand.  In  answer,  I  may 
say  that  the  steers  were  of  a  class  similar  in  every 
respect  to  others  we  have  been  raising  on,  and 
selling  from  our  farm  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years. 
When  we  first  commenced  producing  meat,  or,  rath- 
er steers  for  the  shambles,  we  started  with  three 
full-blood  sires,  one  each,  of  the  following  breeds: 
Devon,  Short-horn  (or  Durham),  and  Hereford. 
We  bought  annually  from  the  farmers  in  this  and, 
adjoining  counties,  sixty  heifers,  twenty  of  which 
went  to  each  Of  the  bulls.  By  experimenting  in 
this  way  upon  native  cattle,  we  found  that  for  the 
production  of.  the  greatest  amount  of  flesh  in  the 
shortest  time,  on  the  least  amount  of  feed,  the 
Hereford  grades  were  the  best.  The  steers  you 
allude  to  were  three  years  old.  The  first  summer 
t^hey  ivere  allowed  to  run  in  the  pasture,  with  their 
mothers  (as  do  all  our  calves),  and  suck  ad libittim. 
In  winter,  until  the  last,  they  were  fed  hay,  under 
open  sheds,  and  in  summer  ran  in  pasture.  Last 
Movember  ihey  were  put  in  stalls,  and  for  eight 
weeks  were  fed  bagas  ar>d  meal,  one  bushel  of  the 
former  and  two  quarts  of  the  lattei"  to  each  animal 
daily,  without  water,  but  with  all  the  hay  they  could 
eat.  Some  time  in  January  our  roots  gave  out,  and 
then  we  increased  the  meal  (always  fed  diy)  to  four 
quarts  daily,  two  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the 
evening.  I  have  not  now  their  average  weight, 
but  it  ranged  from  1,500  to  1,876  pounds.  They 
dressed  over  60  lbs.  to  the  cwt.,  live  weight,  and 
one  (the  heaviest)  is  eaid  by  Mr.  Kline  to  have 
dressed  69  lbs  to  the  cwt.  ^Vhether  there  could 
have  been  any  mistake  in  this  I  know  not;  but  Mr. 
Kline  will  vauch  for  the  statement.  The  price  I 
received  was  5  cents  per  Ib.live  weight — too  little 
but  even  that  will  pay.  I  have  just  sold  him  anoth- 
er lot,  of  seventeen  steers  and  four  heifers,  at  the 
same  price — 5  cents — that  ran  under  sheds  during 
winter.  These  will  not  average  as  much  as  the 
others,  but  will  croud  1,400  lbs.  each. 

I  bought,  and  will  have  delivered  to  me  to- mor- 
row, native  steers  of  same  age  for  feeders  (twenty 
five  head),  in  good  flesh  for  cents  per  lb.  This 
shows  the  advantage,  even  in  our  home  market,  of 
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graded  over  native  stock.  As  I  said  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  letter,  these  steers  are  no  exception  to 
others  we  have  been  selling  rt)r  years.  Oursteers 
without  extra  care,  fed  in  open  sheds,  hay  only, 
will  at  three  years  old,  generally  run  from  1,200  to 
1,500  lbs.  in  the  month  of  June. 

I  never  sold  our  best  steers  for  home  consump- 
tion until  ihe  last  two  years,  but  Mr.  Kline  buys 
very  largely  of  us  at  present.  I  have  sold  about 
four  thousand  dollar's  worthy  to  him  during  last 
fall  and  winter  and  this  spring;  and  he  prefers 
the  Herefords  to  any  cattle  he  can  buy,  and  says 
they  pay  him  better,  even  at  i  cent  per  lb  higher 
price,  as  they  dress  out  so  much  belter  than  native 
cattle. 

I  had  hoped  to  get  down  to  your  herd  this  sum- 
mer, but  fear  I  shall  be  disappointed,  as  T  cannot 
get  away  next  week  (ihe  time  expected)  to  visit 
Chicago  and  attend  the  meeting  of  the  U.  S. 
Medical  Associaton.  I  hope  sometime  to  have 
that  pleasure.    Yours,  etc., 

James  C.  VVillson. 


Agricultural  Reform. — We  commend  the  fol- 
lowing to  the  lefieclion  of  our  farmers,  and  hope 
Ihey  Aiay  profit,  by  the  hints  given. 

"Mr.  Mechi,  the  eiKincni  English  agriculturist, 
says  in  a  recent  numV.er  of  the  Agriculluial 
Gazette  :  British  agriculture  must  be  reformed  by 
land  owners  and  tenants  in  the  foUowirg  practices, 
if  the  questions  of  profit  arul  economy  are  consid- 
ered :  I.  The  undrair^ed  land  must  be  drained,  if 
not  naturally,  suh-drained.  2.  Fields  must  be  of 
ample  size  and  proper  form,  with  a  minimum  of 
fences  and  trees.  3.  The  depth  of  culiivation 
must  be  greatly  increased  ly  sub.«oil  plowing — 
keeping  the  surface  soil  on  the  suiface.  4.  The 
open  faimyard  and  dung  heap  must  be  abolished 
by  ihc  use  of  covered,  enclosed,  and  paved  cattle 
yards  properly  ventilated.  5.  Cattle  must  not  be 
in  the  fields,  except  cows  for  a  certain  period. 
6.  Breeding  and  other  sheep  must  be  folded  within 
irou  hurdles  on  wheels,  the  fold  moved  morning 
and  evening.  7  Farm  horses  not  to  be  in  the 
fields,  but  in  properly  ventilated  boxes  or  stables. 
8.  h\\  animals  must  have  free  access  to  water,  es- 
pecially sheep.  9,  All  green  food  should  be 
passed  through  the  ch.-.ff-cutter;  roots  pulped,  hay 
and  straw  cut  fine,  corn  ground,  for  cattle,  hor.-es 
and  sneep.  10.  The  roaming  at  large  is  a  great 
loss  and  bar  to  profit.  Although  Mr.  Mechi  is 
called  a  wild  theorist,  every  one  of  these  question.s 
greatly  affect  farm  profit,  as  he  has  proved  by  thir- 
ty years*  practice;  and  it  amuses  and  pleases  me  to 
find  at  last  that  farmers  are  lecturing  about  and 
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recommending  covered  and  enclosed  yards.  To 
our  Irish  ard  Scotch  friends  1  would  say,  'Give 
up  broadcasting  and  th'ck  sowing  and  lake  to  the 
drill  and  horse  hoe,  if  you  mean  to  keep  down 
weeds  and  greatly  increase  profit.'  " 


Maryland  Agricultural  College:— At  the 
regular  meeting  of  trustees  of  the  Mary'and  Agri 
cultural  College,  on  5ih  December,  there  were 
present,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  Mr.  Nev.'ell  and 
on  the  part  of  the  stockholders,  Major  Lee,  Mr. 
Whitman.  Mr.  John  Merryman  and  Mr.  Allen 
Dodge.  Prof.  Newell  was  called  to  the  chair. 
President  Parker's  report  was  read  and  accepted. 
Fifty-eight  students  have  thus  far  registered,  fifty 
of  whom  are  practically  engaged  in  agriculture. 
Regular  lectures  upon  agriculture  have  been  insti- 
tuted. Prof.  Warfield  has  been  aiding  the  profes- 
sor of  agriculture  and  the  superintendent  in  a  course 
of  lectures.  Several  students  are  paying  board  by 
working  upon  ihe  farrr..  The  roads  upon  the  farm 
have  been  greatly  improved  ;  the  Rossburg  house 
has  been  put  in  thorough  repair  for  the  family  of 
the  superintendent;  two  new  houses,  one  for  the 
crarder.er  and  the  olher  for  the  foreman  of  the  farm; 
lave  been  built;  a  mower,  drill,  horse-rake  and 
complete  set  of  new  harness  have  been  purchased , 
much  draining  and  ditching  have  been  done;  a 
young  orchard  of  quinces,  apjjles  and  peaches  has 
been  planted  out,  and  the  stock  has  been  increased. 

A  full  report  from  the  professor  of  agriculture 
shows  a  gradual  increase  of  crops.  Gen.  Hardcas- 
tie,  on  account  of  his  election  to  the  Legislature, 
resigned  his  position  as  trustee,  and  Mr.  Carroll 
Goldsborough  of  the  same  county  was  appointed 
in  his  place. 


A  Seasonable  Remedy: — Now  that  the  chilly 
night  air  and  raw  almospliere  prevail  to  a  consid- 
erable exLent  rendering  liiile  lolks  liable  to  take 
>evere  colds  and  freciuenily  to  sudden  attacks  of 
the  n  uch  dreaded  cioup,  the  follow  ing  remedy  may 
be  of  incalculable  seivice  : 

"Croup  can  be  ^ured  in  one  minute  and  the  rem- 
edy is  simple  alum  and  sugar,  'i  he  way  to  accom- 
plish the  deed  is  to  take  a  knife  or  grate  and  .*«liave 
off  in  small  particles  about  a  teaspounlul  ol  alum  ; 
then  mix  it  with  twice  that  quaniny  of  sugar,  to 
make  palatable,  and  administtr  as  quickly  as  pos- 
>il)ie,  A  most  instantaneous  reliei  wiil  follow. 
— Marlbrv  Gazette. 


The  Maine  Farmer  .^ays  that  INTr.  C.  M.  Haly,  of 
Pros]  ect,  that  Slate,  has  an  imported  Ayrshire  cow 
nine  years  old  which  has  jjiven  foity-ont  qnaiii:  of 
straintrd  milk  per  day  and  .r.ade  twei  ty-oi;e  j.ounds 
of  butter  in  one  week.  She  is  fed  cn  oidinaiy 
food,  and  is  certainly  an  exceptional  animal. 
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TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  dollar  and  flftj' cents  per  annum,  in  advance. 
Five  copies  and  more,  out*  dollar  eacti. 

TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

1  Square  of  10  lines  or  less,  each  Insertion  %\  50 

1  Page  12  montiis.,  120  00 

I     "      6   75  00 

U   "    12    70  00 

%  Q       "    40  00 

1    "    Single  Insertion   20  00 

Kiicli  subsoquenii  nsertlon.notexceedingfour..  15  00 

14  Page,  single  insertioii   12  Oo 

Kacli  subsequent  insertion,  notexceeding  four..  8  00 

Cards  of  10  lines,  yearly,  S12.  Half  yearly,  §7. 

0)1  lections  on  yearly  advertisements  made  quai" 
terly,  in  advance. 


Club  Subscriptions. — Any  one  who  chooses  to 
get  up  a  ciub  of  ten,  and  sending  us  dollais, 
will  have  a  copy  gratis. 

In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $i.oo  each  ;  and  names 
may  still  be  added  to  the  clubs  already  made  up 
at  the  same  price. 

Any  subicfiber  who  will  get  a  new  snbscriber 
can  send  us  the  $i.co  and  keep  the  50  tents  as 
commission  for  his  trouble. 

Sl^Our  friends  can  do  us  a  good  turn  by  men- 
tioning the  Maryland  Farmer  to  their  neighbors, 
and  suggesting  to  them  to  subscribe  for  it. 

To  PosTMASiEBS.— Y'ou  will  see  that  the  sub- 
Koipiion  price  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  is  $1,50 
per  ytar  ;  but  you  will  Le  allowed  a  ccmini>sion  ol 
50  cents  on  each  sub.<ctiber  that  }ou  \\\\\  send  us  . 
that  is,  seiul  Ub  $1.00  and  keep  50  cents  on  each.  ' 

|;^Novv  is  the  time  10  subscaibe,  and  advertise, 
when  the  year  is  young  and  when  we  are  sending 
(iut  hundreds  of  specimen  numbers  of  our  journal, 
that  it  n:ay  make  iis  acquaintance  with  new,  and 
we  hope  bt  welcomed  by  old  sub&cribi  rs  ami  ad- 
TCtLi&ers. 


OLil  CAIlt)  TO  niE  PUBLIC. 


Our  past  experience  in  practical  farn  inj.  and 
our  connection  so  lon^  with  the  Maryland  Far- 
mer— the  oldest  Southern  agricultural  journal — en- 
title us  to  expect  a  liberal  patronage,  and  ihe  pub- 
lie  confidence  in  our  assuiance,  iliat  we  will  faith- 
fully discharge  our  duties  in  suth  a  manner  as 
to  secure  the  greatest  amount  (»f  usefulness  and 
substantial  aid  to  those  wliose  cause  we  advocate. 

We  trust  that  otir  acquaintances  ai  d  friei  ds 
will  extend  to  us  a  knid  gieeting  and  helping  hand, 
to  enable  us  to  secure  a  g  'od  "hcnd  cfit'  for  the 
present  voyage  of  the  old  ship. 

From  our  brothers  of  the  Press  generally,  we 
ask  only  for  even-handed  justice — in  honestly, 
without  flattery,  noticing  our  efforts  in  their  col- 
umns, accoiding  to  our  dtseits  and  nothing  more. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  sovereigity  of  agri- 
culture over  all  oiiier  occupaiicns  of  n.ankind,  we 
shall,  as  long  as  we  live,  maintain  the  rights  and 
assert  the  superior  claims  of  agi  icultuiisls. 

Much  of  the  matter  tliat  will  fill  ihe  i>ages  of 
the  Makryi.akd  Fakmir  in  the  future  will  be 
contiibutcd  by  distinguished  agiiculiural  scientists 
and  ^A  liters.  We  have  also  the  pledges  of  a  large 
number  of  practical  farmeis  to  contribute  to  the 
mass  of  useful  agricultural  and  horticultural  knowl- 
edge, that  will  be  published  in  our  columns  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  it  is  appatent  in  this  number  of 
our  Journal  that  this  promise  on  our  part,  is  not 
made  without  warrant. 

Our  Ladils  DhPAKTMENT,  will  be  more  in- 
structive and  entertaining  than  ever  before,  be- 
cause we  are  asi^ured  that  Patuxeiit  riavlerwWX  be 
assisted  in  his  "Chats."  and  have  hous  ehold  i.ffairs 
discussed  by  several  refined  ladies  \h  hose  exper- 
ience and  skill  make  them  competent  to  speak 
authoritatively  as  ex^jerts. 

With  assurances  that  the  best  endeavors  will  be 
exerted  to  the  promotion  of  the  inteiests  of  the 
farming  community,  free  from  all  taint  of  .supicion 
that  these  columns  favor  atty  individual,  in  any 
avocation  luhatcvcr,  and  a  determination  to  expose 
any  humbug  whatever,  or  by  \\homever  issued 
likely  to  deceive  the  public;  we  conclude  with  the 
hope  and  expression  of  our  confidence  that  the 
farmers  and  others  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
great,  paramount  cause,  will  substantially  aid,  by 
iheirsapport  anvl  c->untenance,  our  future  cfloits. 

Complimentary.— An  old  subscriber  in  Virginia 
enclosing  his  subs;  ription  says:  "1  regard  the 
Maryland  Farmer  £S  ol  the  greatest  service  to  any 
one  w  ho  cultivates  even  &  garden  faich,  and  worth 
many  times  over  in  a  year,  the  small  sum  at  which 
it  is  supplied," 
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We  have  during  the  month  past,  sent  cut  our 
bills  to  all  who  are  in  arrears  to  the  Maryland 
Farmer  to  January  1st  1878,  and  respectfully  re- 
quest them  to  remit  us  the  amount  of  their  respec- 
tvie  accounts  by  an  early  mail.  We  have  opened 
a  new  set  of  subscription  books  for  1878.  We  dis- 
like to  trouble  our  friends  with  gentle  reminders, 
but  they  will  admit  we  cannot  publish  a  first-class 
Magazine  except  at  a  great  loss,  unless  our  sub- 
scribers assist  us  to  do  so,  by  prompt  payments, 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that  all  our  friends  will 
promptly  answer  our  requests  and  renew  for  187S. 
and  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  this  o/i/  staud-by\ 
the  Maryland  Farmer,  better  than  ever  it  has  been. 
Under  the  new  management,  with  prompt  pay- 
ing subscribers,  new  energy  and  life  will  be  infus- 
ed, and  a  largely  increased  list  of  subscribers  and 
advertisers  will  be  the  consequence. 

We  hope  our  subscribers  will  not  suppose,  be- 
cause the  bills  sent  out  are  in  some  instances  of 
small  amount  that  delay  in  remittance  will  not  in- 
convenience the  publisher. 

The  monthly  expenses  of  the  MarylandTarmer 
are  very  large,  and  must  be  met  by  the  aggregate 
of  such  small  sums  a>  are  due  by  individuals. 

To  Subscribers  i  v  Arrears. — We  find  the  fol- 
lowing in  that  excellent  weekly,  the  Marlbotongh 
Gazette,  edited  by  our  talented  and  witty  friend, 
/.  Wilson,  Esq.,  who  is  truly  "a  chip  of  the  old 
block." — the  late  Geo.  W,  Wilson;  and,  as  it  meets 
our  views  just  at  this  pressing  time, we  insert  it,  for 
the  benefit  of  all  whom  the  cap  may  fit: 

To  those  of  our  subscribers  who  are  in  arrears 
to  us,  W8  would  gently  remind  them,  that  there  i> 
no  time  like  the  present  to  settle  old  scores,  In 
fine,  although  we  wish  all  our  subscribers  the  rich 
blessing  of  health,  nevertheless  we  would  be  pleas- 
ed to  have  some  of  them  seized  with  a  remittent 
fever'* 


Correspondence: — A  subscriber  Mr.  A.  H.  C, 
of  Queen  Anne's  County,  Md.,  wishes  to  know 
how  he  can  obtain  the  lust  report  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral Department  of  the  U.  S.;  also  wants  some  of 
the  Tismania  wheat,  and  suggests  that  advertisers 
should  state  prices  of  goods  and  articlee  they  ofTer 
as  it  would  save  trouble  to  those  who  cannot  easily 
make  the  enquiries  neceisaiy.  We  reply,  1st  write 
to  your  representative  in  Congress,  or  to  one  oi 
the  Senators  fiom  Md. 

2nd,  Wheat  sent. 

3rd,  We  think  your  suggestion  a  good  one.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  your  promised  communica- 
tions, as  we  are  always  pleased  to  receive  letters 
ffbm  farmers  geimane  to  raullifareous  matters  of 
their  avocation. — [Eds.  Maryland  Farmer. 


Wire  Grass  or  Blue  Glass,  {po,x  conip>essd), — 
rhis  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  celebrated 
grazing  grass,  known  as  Kentuckey  Blue  Grass, 
{poa  pnttensis)  But  although  the  wire  glass  is  con- 
sidered a  pest  in  Maryland  and  other  sections  of 
the  Union,  it  a  valuable  grass  on  the  light  sandy 
soils  of  the  South,  under  the  hot  sun  and  arid  at- 
mosphere of  that  clime.  Flint,  a  well  established 
authority  on  grasses,  says,  after  describing  it,  this 
t)Iue  grass  i**  very  common  on  dry,  sandy  thin  soils 
shoo  s  its  leaves  early,  but  the  amount  of  its  foliage 
is  not  large  ;  otherwise  it  would  be  one  of  our 
moit  valuable  grasses,  since  it  possesses  a  large  per 
cent,  of  nutritive  matter.  Flowtrs  in  July.  Most 
grazing  animals  eat  it  greedily;  cows  feeding  on  it 
produce  a  very  rich  mdk  and  fine  flavored  butter, 
and  it  is  especially  relished  by  sheep. 

We  write  this  in  reply  to  an  "old  subscriber,' 
who  says  it  is  a  pest  in  his  peach  orchard  and 
thinks  injarcs  hi*  trees,  and  wants  to  know  how  to 
kill  it.  In  reply  we  say,  as  it  is  so  tenacious  of  life 
rooting  like  the  sweet  potato  at  every  joint  of  the 
stem,  that  we  know  of  no  way  to  get  rid  of  it,  bur, 
by  constant  working  the  ground  and  raking  out  the 
roots  which  can  be  put  on  barren  places  where 
other  grasses  will  not  grow,  and  which  will  become 
good  pasture  for  his  sheep  and  cows,  and  thus  be 
profitable  by  growing  a  rich  grass  "where  none 
grew  before."  The  frequent  hoeing  of  the  ground 
to  kill  this  "  pest  "  will  be  of  benefit  to  his  trees. 


Thanks. — We  received  from  Mr.  J.  Hawkins,  of 
Virginia,  a  demijohn  of  really  excellent  wine,  w« 
cannot  tell  if  it  be  Catawba  or  Ives  seedling. 

This  was  a  very  acceptable  present  and  an  enjoy- 
able one,  as  a  Christmas  remembrancer.  Why  do 
not  all  our  friends  who  own  even  a  few  acres  of 
ground,  "do  likewise" — not,  we  mean,  send  us  a 
quantity  of  their  vintage.but  grow  grapes  and  make 
their  own  wine,  when  it  can  be  done  with  so  little 
expense  and  labor,  and  be  so  much  healthier  as  a 
beverage,  than  are  distilled  liquors,  now  too  often 
used  by  our  people. 

It  is  certain  that  if  wine  and  cider  be  used  instead 
of  whiskey,  as  our  national  drink,  we  would  become 
a  more  temperate  people.  Home-made,  undistilled 
drinks  are  the  best  arid  surest  remedies  against  in- 
temperance. Any  one  who  has  traveled  abroad, 
will  testify  that  in  all  wine  producing  countries 
iheie  is  more  temperance  among  all  classes,  than 
in  countries  where  strong  drinks  are  the  fashion. 
When  we  visited  Europe,  we  never  saw  a  French- 
man drunk,  or  any  man  who  was  a  resident  ol  a 
nationally  which  made  the  juice  of  the  giape  its 
popular  drink  and  looked  to  wine  as  oue  oi  iu  chief 
<::»Ottrces  oi  irade. 
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The  Tramp  Qiiestion. 


This  qnestion  has  become  so  imporiant  of  late 
that  a  S'nte  ConventioTi  was  called,  by  a  committee 
of  the  Maryland  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  to  consider 
the  subjects  of  the  suppression  of  tramps  and 
vagrants,  the  jails,  almshouses,  etc.,  assembled  in 
Baltimore  lately,  and  was  well  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  the  progressive  men  of  Maryland, 

All  the  members  seemed  to  be  unanimous,  that 
the  *'  tramp  "  was  a  great  annoying  nuisance,  but 
"Were  divided  on  the  question  as  to  whai  was  to  be 
done  with  these  nuisances.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  this  subject  involves  many  gravely  important 
questions  as  to  constitutional  rights,  inherent  rights, 
rights  affecting  the  community,  and  indirectly 
touches  some  of  the  highest  principles  cf  civil  or- 
gan zation.  We  regret  that  the  press  of  other 
matter  this  month,  preclude  our  expression  of  the 
views  which  strike  us,  which  we  shall  defer  to  our 
next  number  in  February,  We  have  only  room  to 
say  that  we  think  there  is  only  one  remedy,  and 
that  is  the  New  England  system  of  dividing  the 
State  into  townships,  and  each  township  to  have  a 
town-farm,  and  take  care  of  its  own  tramps,  roads, 
schools,  etc.  This  view  of  the  question  we  dt-sire 
to  discuss  in  tlie  February  number  of  the  MARY- 
LAND Farmer,  in  connection  also  with  other  sub- 
jects, we  deem  important  for  legislation  to  promote 
the  best  interest  of  the  whole  people  of  the  State, 
such  subjects  as  inspections,  roads,  dog  laws.  etc. 


Our  Visitors. — During  the  past  month  we  were 
called  on  by  Genl.  Horace  Capron,  former  Com- 
missioner of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
United  States,  and  Later  the  holder  of  a  similar  of- 
fice  for  some  years  under  the  government  of  Japan, 
where  he  was  instrumental  in  intjoducing  American 
machinciy,  domestic  stcck,  tiees  and  seeds.  He 
built  the  first  railroad  in  that  great  country, 
and  organized  the  American  cavalry  taclics,  beside 
many  other  important  features  of  American  pro- 
gress. 

Our  interview  was  very  pleasant,  and  gave  to  us 
many  new  ideas  of  what  can  be  done  by  interna- 
tional association,  for  the  progressive  advance  of 
the  civilizaiicn  and  the  material  wealth  of  nations 
heretofoie  strangers  to  each  other.  We  hope 
that  the  General  will,  before  long,  favor  us  with 
some,  of  his  remincscences  of  Japan. 

During  the  meeting  of  tbe  Grange  rs  in  ihisci'y, 
last  month— which  by  the  bye— was  an  impoitant  | 
one,  and  the  fruits  of  their  lahors  and  consulta-  ' 
tions  will  likely  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  agri- 
^ultuJal  inlei«4t  in  the  legislation,  of  the  present 


session  of  the  Maryland  Legislature — several  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Order  called  on  us  and 
ijave  us  their  views.  They  seemed  united  as  to 
the  great  want  of  good  laws,  respecting  roads,  in- 
spections, tramps,  transportation,  salaiiesof  pub- 
lie  (  fficers,  dogs.  &c.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  an 
old  fox  hunter,  excellent  faimer  ai  d  genial  friend, 
of  Montgomeiy  county.  (Geurge  Brooke.  F.sq  .)  re- 
marked, that  he  was  willing  to  pay  a  tax  on  every 
dog  in  his  pack,  if  sluts  were  taxed  high.  Every 
man  should  be  allowed  to  keep  one  dc  g  free  of  lax; 
but  a  high  tax  should  be  put  on  every  bitch,  which 
would  prevent  ihe  increase  of  so  great  a  number 
of  worthless  dogs.  He  thought  this  would  elevate 
the  race  and  chaiacter  of  all  kinds  cf  <iogs  Dogs 
and  men  were  somewhat  alike — a  well  bred  dog 
of  whatever  breed  would  behave  himself  Those 
who  could  claim  no  i)arentagc,  wai's,  and  had 
lived  without  proper  training  in  their  )outh,  would 
likely  prove  outlaws,  e\en  in  lime,  become  as  low 
in  the  scale  of  dog-kind  as  egg-suckers  and  thcep- 
stealers.  We  agree  fully  with  our  venerable  friend 
of  three  score  and  over,  who  yet  can  lide  after  his 
famous  pack  over  ditch  and  fence,  hill  and  through 
forest  as  well  as  any  practical  steeple  chase  rider 
on  trained  horses,  over  smooth  luif  and  hedges 
ihat  fall  at  the  touch. 


The  Age  of  Trees. — Tht  longevity  of  various 
trees  has  been  stated  to  be  in  round  numbers,  as 
follows  : 

Deciduous  Cypress,  6,000  years  ,  boabab  tree  of 
Senegal,  5000  ;  dragon's  blood  tree  4,000  years  ; 
yew,  3,oco;  cedar  of  Lebanon,  3,000;  olive,  2.500  ; 
oak,  1,600  ;  orange,  1.560;  Oriental  plane,  1,200  J 
cabbage  palm,  700  ;  lime,  600  ;  ivV.  600  ;  ash.  400  ; 
cocoanut  palm,  300  ;  date  palm.  300;  la>ch,  300; 
pear,  30^;  apple,  200  years.  The  iJrazil  vine  palm 
arrives  a*  the  age  of  150  years;  the  Scotch  fir  gets 
its  growth  in  about  loo  years,  and  the  balm  of 
Gilead  in  about  50  years. 

Big  Hogs. — Mr,  M.  H  Crouse,  of  the  Farmer's 
Hotel  Upper  Marlboro',  Prince  (je<  rge's.  Co,  Md. 
slaughtered  lately,  six  l:<>g«.  which  weighed  r'  - 
spec  ively  4^'9.  4^o-  SSi.  3S7i        5^4  pounds 

making  in  all  2,316  pounds  Tht.sc  liogs  vveic  all  of 
one  litter,  and  were  eighteen  months  old,— Jjo;/- 
borvttgh  Gazette. 


l^^We  solicit  correspondence  from  all  practi* 
cal  bre  keepers,  poultry  raisers,  dairy  farmers  gra- 
ziers, and  stock-breeders.  \\\\o\\  all  feul  j»  cis  apper- 
ii.inii  g  to  their  respective  specialties.  Give  us  light* 
Let  your  brother  farmers  have  \our  meihods  and 
experiences.  We  wish  to  make  our  columns  the 
medium  of  interchange  of  views  and  cxpeiimental 
lesulis,  Letw cen  farmers  for  their  mutual  benefit 
and  gratification. 
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Horticultural. 

Freak  of  a  Pear  Tree's  Stump. 

The  Troy  Hudget  says:  "  Mr,  E  G.  Akin  resicl- 
ingon  North  SecontI  S'reet,  determined  last  Marcli 
to  cut  down  an  old  pear  tree,  over  a  foot  in  diam- 
eter, that  had  stood  near  the  rear  of  his  house 
about  a  quar  er  of  a  century.  The  tree  had  out. 
lived  its  usefulnes?  as  a  fruit-bearer  and  its  shade 
bad  become  too  heavy  in  the  wrong  place.  At  vhe 
solicitation  of  his  w  fe,  who  saw  an  opportunity  tv~ 
combine  ihe  u-eful  with  the  ornamental,  he  cut  tht 
tree  off  some  fifteen  feet  above  the  ground,  that  ii 
miglit  serve  to  support  clothes  lines,  while  on  tht 
top  of  its  stump  a  box  of  hanging  plants  could  bf 
arranged.  Unppening  to  be  house  pianting  at  th< 
time.  Mr.  Aiken  gave  the  top  of  the  stump  twc 
coats  of  paint.  To  the  surprise  of  the  family 
within  a  few  weeks  thereafter;  numerous  greer 
vines  were  obsarveJ  starting  about  the  top  of  the 
stump.  These  rapidly  grew,  drooping  as  the\ 
gained  size,  until  now  the  whole  body  of  the  formei 
treo  is  almost  hidded  from  sight  by  a  thick  mass  of 
pendant  limbs  and  leaves.  Mrs.  Akin's  'hanginp 
basket  has  been  beautifully  furnished  by  nature  it- 
self— far  more  artistically  than  the  uimo  t  car 
could  have  accomplished.  The  tree  is  visited  by 
many  peo.^le.  and  may  be  seen  from  the  street.  1 
gives  evidence  of  bea'  ing  fruit  aro.her  season." 


KiLLTNCx  Canada  Thistles. — I  had  on  my  fa-m 
a  four  acte  field  covered  with  Canada  thistles.  1 
say  "ha<l."  because  I  am  convinced  that  the  present 
season's  treatment  has  made  it  too  hot  for  them 
and  I  shall  see  no  more  of  them.  The  land  was 
stron — '  it  takes  good  land  to  raise  good  thistles.' 
Oae-half  the  field  was  seeded,  immediately  aftei 
ploA'ing  and  a  thorough  wo  king  with  a  two-horse 
cultivator,  with  soiling  corn.  This  was  put  in 
Xrills,  30  inches  apart,  with  a  large  one  horse  dril 
— about  3^  bii^hele  per  acre.  By  the  frequent  us' 
of  the  cultivator,  the  space  between  the  rows  was 
kept  clean,  and  directly  in  the  row,  the  few  tha; 
have  stuck  up  their  heads,  look  very  yellow  anc" 
su'kly,  being  shaddce  by  the  dense  growih  of  tht 
corn.  The  remtiiuler  of  the  field  was  seeded  h^av. 
ily  with  Hungarian  grass.  Timely  showers  havt 
made  the  season  favorable  to  "Jiis  crop,  and  \i  ha- 
grown  rapidly,  smothering  the  disagrcealde  former 
occupanis  of  the  soil.  I  do  not  consider 'this  s<' 
successful  a  mode  of  treatment  as  the  former,  be- 
cause Hungarian  grows  so  slowly  on  the  start,  and 
the  thistles  had  an  oppyrtuniiy  to  gain  a  foothold 
The  crop  is  nearly  ready  to  harvest.  H^re  and 
there,  in  looking  over  the  field,  a  thistle  is  seen, 
but  a  stranger  would  never  mistrust  how  foul  the 
field  was  seventy  days  ago.  At  any  rate,  what  few 
there  are  will  be  out  before  ihey  mature  seed. — 
LitchJieldCo,,  Q, 


Keeping  Urapas. 


W,  A  R.  in  the  Journal  of  HorticuUtire  givei 
the  following  method  of  Keeping  Grapes. — I  will 
^ive  a  method  of  keeping  grapes  in  winter,  that 
iias  proved  highly  successful  witht  hose  ho  adopt  it 
Cut  the  fruit,  when  fi.lly  ripe,  on  a  dry  day,  spread 
it  out  thinly  on  shelves  or  tables,  in  a  cool  dry  room 
.for  a  few  days  two  to  six,  according  to  the  weather 
.he  object  bfing  to  dry  up  the  stems  a  little.  Cut 
clean  r>'e-siraw  in  a  straw  cutter,  about  an  inch 
long  and  cover  liberally  the  bottom  of  a  suitable 
jght.jcinted  box  or  other  vessel;  on  wnich  place  a 
layer  of  fruit,  not  too  deeply;  then  cover  with  straw 
liberally,  and  lay  fruit  on  it  again  ;  and  so  proceed 
with  the  packing  of  straw  and  fruit  alternately. 
This  done  they  require  only  a  cool  place,  with  a$ 
little  moisture  as  practical,  to  insure  sound  fruit 
intil  the  approach  of  spring.  A  sprinkling  of  flow- 
er of  sulphur  increases  the  safety  of  the  grapes  , 
lUt  the  absorbing  property  of  dry  straw  is  mainly 
and  ordinarily  sufficient. 


Keeping  Winter  Pears. — At  the  winter  meet- 
ing of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  at 
Zanesville,  Mr.  IJateham  explained  Dr,  Ayer's  sue- 
-essful  method  of  keeping  winter  pears  out  of  doors 
during  the  winter.  This  is  simply  to  gather  the 
fruit  when  mature,  or  before  sharp  frosts  occur- 
and  lay  them  in  piles  of  one  or  two  bushels  each, 
not  over  six  inches  in  depth,  upon  smooth  grass 
near  the  house,  and  under  the  shelter  of  a  tree,  an 
evergreen  preferred,  then  cover  with  forest  leaves 
five  or  six  inches  thick,  and  throw  some  sticks  or 
brush  on  top  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  blowing 
iway  and  keep  small  animals  off.  Leave  it  thus 
I  ill  hard  freezing  weather  sets  in;  then  take  off  the 
he  brush  or  sticks  and  cover  the  fruit  and  leaves 
vvitU  old  coffee  sacks  or  capet,  the  better  to  exclude 
light  and  air  but  not  to  exclude  wet  nor  frost,  in- 
leed  the  more  freezing  thf  better.  As  the  fruit  is 
vvanted  for  use  bring  some  into  the  house,  and  if 
•rozen,  let  it  thaw  in  a  dark  cellar,  kept  closely 
covered  up,  and  then  keep  a  few  days  in  a  warm 
room  till  mellow. 


Covering  Flower  Beds,  which  half  tender 
lulb*  and  s'.iubs,  such  as  the  the  hyacinths  and 
roses,  is  very  easily  and  neatly  effected  with  ever- 
green branches.  1  etthem  be  cut  neatly  equal  in 
length,  and  begin  at  the  outside,  and  place  them 
ops  outward  in  a  neat  circle  if  the  bed  is  round, 
nnd  on  these  lay  the  next  circ'e,  and  so  rn  till  the 
bed  is  covered.  They  will  thus  become  a  real  or- 
nament instead  of  defaciiig  ihe  grounds  as  when 
straw  or  cow  manure  is  employed.  Thiscoveiing 
§bpul4  RVt     applied  tiU  fr^eging  weather^ 
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For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

P0T03IAC  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

This  Association  held  its  regular  nronthly  meet- 
ing  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Rooms,  Tuesday  Dec. 
4th.  C.  Gillingham,  President,  in  the  chair;  and 
Dr.  J.  E  Snodgrass,  secretary  ;  a  full  attendance 
including  a  goodly  number  of  ladies,  were  present, 
and  a  profitable  discussion  was  had  on  the  question 
of  grapes  and  their  diseases. 

Dr.  J.  IJrainerd  led  off  vviih  a  highly  instructive 
paper  on  that  subject,  giving  a  detailed  account  of 
grape  growing  and  the  recent  diseases  of  that  use- 
ful fjuii.  A  lengthy  dis  ussion  followed,  in  which 
Col.  D.  S  Curliss,  Dr.  McKim,  the  Secretary. 
Benj.  Barton,  Col.  Hiram  Pitts,  the  President.  Gen. 
Bingham,  J.  S.  Brown,  Dr.  Cross,  J,  II.  Smith  and 
others  took  part,  by  all  of  whom  it  was  pretty  well 
settled,  that  much  of  the  diseases  and  failures  of 
grapes  and  other  fruits,  are  caused  by  the  want  ol 
proper  fertilization  and  suitable  soils,  lime  and 
phosphatic  matters  being  an  essential  in  the  soils; 
while  it  was  also  shown  that  over  bearing  and  lack 
of  sufficient  pruning-back,  were  also  causes  of  fail- 
ure  and  disease  in  vines,  trees  and  fruits. 
.  The  subject  of  the  usual  winter  festival  and  pic- 
nic was  spoken  of  and  decided  to  be  settled  at  the 
next  meeting.* 

The  sample  table  was  not  as  well  supplied  with 
fruits,  as  is  usually  the  case. 

AHjourned  to  the  second  Tuesday  in  January, 
1878. 

D.  S.  C. 


To  Keep  Sweet  Potatoes.— I  have  found  the 
following  plan  fo  be  successful  in  Nebraska,  says 
a  correspondent  of  the  Prarie  Farmer.  First  dig 
your  potatoes,  and  let  then  lie  in  tne  sun  until  they 
are  dry.  Second,  have  ready  a  pit  sufficiently  large 
to  hold  what  potatoes  you  wish  to  keep  over.  Put 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pit  six  inches  of  straw,  and 
put  in  your  potatoes  the  same  as  you  would  pit 
Iri-;h  potatoes,  and  cover  them  lightly  with  straw 
and  let  them  stay  three  or  four  days,  until  they  go 
through  the  "sweat;"  then  put  on  more  straw  and 
a  light  covering  of  dirt.  As  the  weather  gets  cold- 
er put  on  more  cover,  enough  to  keep  them  warm. 
I  have  kept  my  potatoes  in  that  way  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  never  failed.  The  potatoes  should 
rot  he  allowed  to  tonch  the  earth.  Keep  straw 
and  chaff  lucked  around  the  sides  of  the  pit. 


Ashes  for  Poultjsy.— When  feeding  our  hens 
the  past  winter,  we  have  practiced  mixing  a  small 
handful  of  wood  ashes  with  the  meal,  antl  found 
an  apparent  benefit  to  the  fowls.  We  also  give  in 
the  meal,  twice  a  week,  about  one  tea-spoonful  of 
Cayenne  pepper.    Our  stock  numbers  thirty  birds. 


For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

Woodlairn  Farmers'  Cluli— Tirginla. 

DECEMBER  MEETING. 

This  substantial  old  society  held  its  monthly 
meeting  at  the  residence  of  Walter  Walton,  Fair- 
fax county,  Va.,  on  December  4.  1877,  and  was 
very  fully  attended;  Chalkley  Gillingham,  Pres't, 
in  the  chair,  and  Hon.  N.  W.  Pierson,  Secretary. 

One  important  item  of  the  proceedings  was  pass- 
ing a  resolution  by  the  Society  that  they  would 
take  action  and  sustain  the  expense  of  testing  the 
"Stock  Law,"  which  is  being  constantly  violated  — 
their  determination  being  based  on  the  case  of 
Felix  Quander  (a  colored  man  living  near  AccoMnk) 
— who  has  persistently  defied  his  neighbors  and 
the  community  at  large,  by  allowing  his  cattle  to 
run  at  large  for  several  years,  contrary  to  law. 

The  critical  committee  made  a  handsome  report 
on  the  stock  and  far 51  of  Mr.  Walton  : 

"  We  find  our  host  to  be  a  great  advocate  of  top 
dressing.  We  observed  in  crossing  his  last  year's 
wheat  field  a  line,  on^  '^ide  of  which  was  fertilized 
by  applying  300  lbs.  of  Peruvian  guano  with  600 
lbs.  ground  bone,  costing  about  $20  per  acre,  while 
the  other  had  nothing  at  the  time  of  sowing,  but 
was  top  dressed  afterwards  with  stable  manure  at 
an  expense  of  about  $30  per  acre.  In  the  wheat 
our  host  says  there  was  no  apparent  difference.but 
in  the  grass  we  find  a  considerabie  difference  in 
favor  of  top-dressing.  On  another  field  which  has 
been  in  grass  for  several  years  we  see  a  marked 
difference.  Where  the  manure  was  ploughed  in  we 
find  nothing  but  daisies,  and  where  the  manure 
was  applied  on  the  surface  a  stiff  grass  sod." 

Another  interesting  part  of  this  report  is  worth 
general  observance,  which  is  as  follows: 

"In  his  barn  is  an  abundant  supply  of  proven- 
der tor  his  horses,  cattle  and  sheep.  His  buildings 
and  fences  are  in  good  conditio!,  his  imi)lements 
all  housed,  and  las',  but  not  least,  we  saw  a  pile 
of  seasoned  wood,  cut  and  housed,  ready  for  the 
stove,  which  shows  a  kindly  consideration  for  his 
wife's  comfort," 

After  partaking  of  a  sumptuous  dinner,  the  club 
adjourned  to  meet  at  the  residence  of  Chas.  Bal- 
lingers,  January  12,  187S. 


Subfcribe  to  the  Maryland  Farmer,  and  save 
money  thereby.  It  is  worth  to  every  man  who 
takes  i^,  and  reads  it,  and  follows  the  suggestions 
it  monthly  contains,  three  times  over,  the  price  of 
Subscriptioo.    Price  $1.50  per  annum. 
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SSrira  OF  TSS  BA.ST,  (pure  Clydesdale), 

0-wned  by  Messrs.  SMITH  &  POWELL,  Syracuse.  N.  1 

The  above  fine  electrotype  seems  to  be  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  type  of  the  famous 
breed  of  Clyd  sdaJe  horses.  The  valley  of  the  river  Clyde,  in  Scotland,  is  no  less  remarkable  for 
its  peculiar  breed  of  strong  cart-horses,  than  is  the  river  itself  for  its  histoiic  and  legendary  lore 
while  lis  banks  are  made  the  scene  of  Walter  Scoits'  famous  novel  "Old  Mortality." 

King  of  the  East,  was  selected  in  Scotland  as  a  superior  representative  of  the  famous  Clydes- 
dale breed  of  that  country,  being  from  noted  prize  stock  of  the  present  strain?.  lie  was  imported  in 
1S75,  and  is  now  four  years  old,  dark  bay,  i6|  hands  high,  and  weighs  1800  lbs.  We  are  dc.ifOus 
to  encourage  the  introduction  of  European  draft  horses  in  this  country,  and  have  long  thought  for 
for  general  farm  purposes,  the  Clydesdales  were  among  the  best,  if  not  the  best.  They  supply,  we 
think,  a  necessity  long  felt.  They  are  kind,  gentle  and  free  workers,  rapid  walkers,  good  roadsters, 
the  best  of  heavy  draft  horses,  and  seem  to  work  almost  from  instinct.  They  are  easily  kept,  natu- 
rally round  bellied,  fleshy  and  smooth,  good  constitutions,  mature  early,  as  at  3  years  old,  are  able  to 
do  almost  any  !«ort  of  work.  A  first-class  breed  for  horses  of  all-work  is  produced  by  a  cross  of  the 
Clydesdale  stallion  and  a  good  common  blood  American  mare.  The  obtaining  of  such  a  cross,  is  one 
of  the  essential  advantages  the  American  breeder  of  prime  all-work  farm  horses  derives  from  such 
importation. 

Messrs.  Smith  &  Powell  are  largely  interested  in  breeding  both  Clydesdale  and  Hambletonian 
horses  of  the  most  approved  families,  and  have  oa  their  farm  at  this  time  about  130  choice  animals^ 
including  lo  brood  mares  and  several  fine  stalliofts.  They  are  also  largely  ifti^rgsted  in  importing 
and  breeding  Holsteia^Cattle, 
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The  Fozdtry  Motbse. 


THE  LEGHORNS. 

-  This  is  what  is  said  of  this  popular  breed,  by  an 
intelligent  breeder  of  fowls,  (Mr.  A.  Zcnnack,) 
in  02ir  Home  Journal. 

"The  Leghorns,  now,  are  medium  sized  fowls, 
with  large  combs,  (upright  in  the  cock  and  falling 
over  in  the  hen,  just  as  in  Spanish  fowls,)  pure 
white  ear-lobes,  rather  a  prominent  feature  in  Leg- 
horns, red  faces,  white  plumage,  and  brilliant  yel- 
low legs.  The  plumage  of  the  cock  is  pure  white 
throughout,  the  neck,  hackle  and  saddle,  may  be 
tinged  with  gold  or  straw  color;  the  plumage  in 
ben  must  be  pure  while,  free  from  the  slii^htest 
yellow  tinge;  these  are  about  the  general  character- 
istics of  White  Leghorns." 

"The  Brown  Leghorns  are  of  the  same  family, 
differ  only  in  color,  both  cock  and  hen  being  of  a 
rich  brown.  They  are  said  to  be  larger,  but  I  fail 
to  see  any  difference  in  this  respect  ;  except  that 
the  cock  of  Brown  Leghorns,  has  a  larger  tail  ; 
certainly  \yjhite  Leghorns  breed  more  tiuly,  than 
the  B:ojv'^ 

"The*  i.-t.  '  ^f^owl  is  a  non-setting  fowl,  ard  I 
always  give  their  eggs  to  a  common  dung  hill  to 
iialch;  but  a  neater  and  moie  pleasing  htyle  of 
Liid  cannot  possibly  be  found,  and  as  layers  I  con- 
sider this  breed  the  bes-t  I  have  ever  met  wiih. 
The  hen  I.nys  an  egg  rearly  as  laige  as  ihat  of  a 
Spanish  fowl,  and  iniilels  l)egin  lo  lay  at  five 
inonihs.  and  h  ng  belore  any  cf  our  Brahmas  have 
begun  lo  ihii  k  ubout  if,  and  tocks  begin  lo  crow 
at  10  weeks  old.  Tlie  Leghorns  are  gieat  fora- 
gers and  comparatively  small  eaters;  they  are  cer- 
lainly  the  best  fowl  (or  the  South,  and  1  have  come 
to  this  conclusion  after  liavn  g  hied  and  fully  lest 

c4  <ive  difTtr^^xt  v^tieue*  ivwls." 


"1  know  by  experiment,! Iiai  for  laying.no  variety 
equals  the  Leghorns,  and  if  comfortably  housed 
and  properly  cared  for  aiid  fed  they  will  lay  al- 
ihrough  the  coldest  weather;  the  hens  have  power- 
ful machines  for  converting  food  into  eggs,  they 
consunie  and  in  their  turn  they  'shell  out.'  " 

"As  regards  the  prices  of  Leghorns  they  can  be 
purchased  for  $5  a  piece  and  ihe  eggs  from  $2  50 
to  $3  00  a  dozen.  Although  they  may  be  procured 
for  a  kss  sum  than  this,  I  look  upon  too  great  an 
economy  in  the  purcha^e  of  breeding  stock, 
whether  of  fowls  or  anything  else,  as  a  great  mis- 
take." 


The  Langshan  Fowls. — Lately  imported  from 
r.angshan.  a  noi ih-easterly  interior  province  in 
China,  by  Mr.  Samuel?,  VVakharn,  Mass.  will  likely 
prove  a  valuable  acqui.-i'Lion  to  the  biceders  of 
poultry  in  America,  '•L.F,"in  ThePoviDy  World, 
thus  j-peaks  of  them  : 

"  The  three  fowls  in  Mr.  Samuels'  possession 
-how  very  clear  peculiarities  not  common  10  the 
known  varieties  of  Asiatics  ;  they  are  ajl  distinct 
black  in  color,  without  any  tinge  save  that  of  the 
greenish-metallic  luster  of  tlieir  plumage,  which  is 
exhibited  in  both  cock  and  hens,  in  a  marked 
degree;  the  light  purplish  lint  of  the  skin  between 
the  toes,  upon  all  three,  is  peculiar;  they  are  Light 
Brahma  shaped,  and  not  s-quarely  built  like  the 
Cochins  ;  and  in  size  and  weight  they  equal,  for 
age,  the  largest  average  Cochin  1  am  acquainted 
with." 

*  On  the  whole.  T  may  say  for  the  information  of 
The  Po7iltry  IVofld  reader?,  that  these  representa- 
tives of  ihe  "Langhhan"  race  are  fine  birds.  They 
are  characteristic  in  themselves,  ihey  are  large  and 
well  formed,  they  are  good  layers,  and  their  eggs, 
thus  far,  have  proved  fertile.  Mr.  S.  has  neither 
chicks  nor  eggs  for  sale,  this  sea.'on,  but,  no  doubt, 
another  year — for  he  is  a  skillful,  reputable,  and 
enthusiastic  breeder — he  will  be  able  to  give  us  a 
ery  saiislactory  account  of  his  experience  with 
the  Langshan'  birds." 


Dried  Eggs. 

A  large  establishment  has  been  opened  in  St. 
Louis  for  drying  eggs.  It  is  in  full  operation,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  d(  zens  are  going  into 
its  iu'-atiable  maw.  The  eggs  are  carefully  "can- 
ned" by  hai  d — that  is  examined  by  light  to  ascer- 
tain whether  good  or  not — and  aie  then  thrown 
into  an  immense  leceptacle.  where  ihey  are  broken, 
and  by  a  centrifugal  operation  ihe  white  and  yolk 
arestperatcd  from  the  shell,  vtr/ much  as  liquid 
honey  is  seperated  from  the  comb.  'J'he  liquid  is 
then  dried  by  heat,  by  p.itent  process,  and  the 
diied  article  is  left,  resemldmg  sugar;  and  is  put 
in  barrels  and  is  ready  for  iransporlaiiun  ai'.ywhere. 
This  diied  article  has  been  taken  twice  ncross  the 
equator  in  ships,  and  then  made  into  omelet,  and 
compared  with  omelet  made  from  fresh  eggs  in  the 
same  manner,  and  ihe  best  judges  could  noi  detect 
Ihe  difference  between  the  two.  Is  this  not  an  age 
of  w<>nder.'?  Milk  made  solid,  cider  made  solid, 
apple  butter  made  into  bricks.    What  next  l-^Tht 
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The  I}aimy. 


The  Escutcheon  in  Cows. 

Every  once  in  a  while  some  genius  discovers 
that  ihere  is  no  value  in  the  escutcheon  marks  of 
cattle,  and  ^oon  again  another  genius  appears  who 
claim  that  if  you  can  get  a  good  escu!cheon,  you 
hardly  need  any  other  part  to  the  cow.  After  a 
few  weeks  bandying  of  epithets  the  two  parties 
subside,  and  another  question  occupies  the  public 
attention.  Now,  for  our  pr>rt  we  believe  in  the 
value  of  an  escutcheon  mark  as  one  indication  of 
milVcing  quality.  When  we  see  it  on  an  ox,  we  do 
not  seek  for  milk,  \\hen  we  see  it  on  a  beef  type 
of  short  horn  cow,  we  do  not  expect  thnt  it  indi- 
cates a  milker  in  her  case.  When  we  see  it  on  a 
cow  with  every  other  indication  of  milkiiig  quality 
defective,  we  do  not  allow  the  escttcheon  mark  to 
convince  us  against  cur  judgment.  The  escut- 
cheon mark  is  but  one  aid  to  us  in  forming  a  judg- 
ment of  the  milking  qualily  of  a  cow,  but  an  im- 
portant point  if,  vighily  interpreted. 

Our  own  observations  appear  to  give  confirma- 
tion  to  the  following  rules  : 

An  escutcheon  mark  means  milk  on  a  dairy  breed, 
but  not  necessarily  on  a  beef  breed  of  cattle. 

The  size  of  the  escutcheon  has  a  relative  and  not 
an  absolute  significance.  Therefore  ihe  size  as 
between  cows  of  different  breeds  is  of  little  account, 
but  only  as  between  cows  af  the  same  breed, 

The  escutcheon  mark  assumes  the  most  promi- 
nence as  a  guide,  when  the  other  marks  of  a  good 
milker  are  present. 

We  have  seen  good  cows  without  good  escut- 
cheon marks,  but  we  have  never  known  a  poor 
milker  in  a  dairy  breed,  where  many  other  marks 
of  milking  quality  are  present,  to  have  a  good  es- 
cutcheon. Indeed,  as  a  matter  of  observation,  the 
best  herds  of  milch-cows  always,  in  our  experience, 
show  the  best  average  escutcheon  marks. 

The  above  practical  article  from  that  capital 
journal,  the  Scientific  Farmer  of  Boston  is  strongly 
corroborative  of  our  coriespondent,  Dr.  Sha*-p's 
view  in  the  Deceniber  number  of  ihe  Maryland 
Faim.er.  If  is  strange  that  the  Guenon  theory 
should  be  doubted  alter  so  many  reniaikaijle  tests 
that  have  pi  oven  it  to  be  the  hest^?/z</d',  when  other 
maiks  of  a  ^ood  miiker  are  pretient,  but  which  fail 
unless  the  escutcheon  is  distinct. 


To  judge  a  cow  for  butter  her  hide  shou'd  be  thin, 
soft  and  mellow,  and  under  the  hair  of  a  deep  yel- 
lov  color;  her  udder  should  be  soft  and  yellow 
skined.  v»  ell  covered  with  zigzag  veinp,  large  and 
broad  ;  her  tail  at  the  end  rich  yellow  ;  the  side  of 
her  ear*  aud  around  the  eyelids  yellow. 


Something  about  Cheese;— Some  cheeses  are 
required  to  be  of  peculiar  richness,  and  when  this 
is  the  case  an  additional  quantity  of  cream  is  added 
to  suit  the  taste.  There  is  considerable  waste  in 
the  process  of  making  very  rich  cream  cheeses, but 
the  price  is  so  much  larger  than  that  obtained  for 
the  inferior  varieties,  that  ample  compensation  is 
received. 

The  lichest  and  most  esteemed  cheeses  of  this 
kind  are  known  as  Stilton,  Cottenham  and  South- 
ham.  The  process  in  making  these  cheeses,  is  to 
add  the  cream  of  one  evening's  milk  to  the  new 
milk  of  the  next  morning — after  which  the  rennet 
is  put  in,  and  the  coagulation  begins.  The  first 
named  of  the  above  cheeses,  is  prepared  with  more 
care  than  any  of  the  others.  As  soon  as  the  curd 
is  formed,  it  is  lifted  gently  out  and  is  placed  upon 
a  sieve.  The  whey  being  strained  off,  the  curd  is 
pressed  lightly  with  the  hand  until  it  is  firm  and 
dry,  and  is  then  placed  in  a  mould.  After  this  it 
is  set  upon  a  dry  board,  and  bound  round  with 
linen  clothes,  which  are  tightened  as  it  becomes 
necessary.  The  ends  and  sides  of  the  cheese  are 
carefully  brushed  when  the  clo'hs  are  removed — 
and  not  until  two  or  three  months  of  careful  hand- 
ling, is  the  process  com.pleted. 

Skim-milk  cheeses  are  made  in  various  ways  and 
are  of  various  qualities.  They  are,  aithough  less 
oily,  considered  equally  nutritious  with  the  richer 
kinds,  and  stand  the  changes  of  climate,  especial- 
ly extreme  heat,  better  than  the  Stilton,  Insects 
attack  them  less,  and  they  are  particularly  in  de- 
mand for  supplying  sea-going  vessels.  They  are 
made  much  after  the  same  manner  as  the  full  milk 
cheese. 

Gloucester  cheese — single  and  double — is  famous 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Vale  of  Berkeley 
alone  is  computed  to  produce  annually  twelve  hun- 
dred tons  of  these  famous  cheeses, 

Chedder  cheese,  so  called  from  its  being  manu- 
factured principally  in  the  Vale  of  Chedder,  is  priz- 
ed above  all  others,  by  many  connoisseurs.  The 
Pine-apple  cheese,  so  common  in  th'^-  -v.  is 

made  in  North  Wiltshire. 

Cheshire  cheese  is  man  ifac'ured  in 
of  Che>hire,  and  is  made  for  exportat 
quantities  than  any  other  varieties, 
sailed  and  steeped  in  brine,  and  is 
leady  for  u>:e  until  about  two  ye 
have  a  strong  taste,  and  weigh  usu 
one  hundred  por.nds.  Thechee^t 
shire  and  Lancashire  are  very  sim 
Cheshire.    Stilton  cheese  is  produ 
Lincoln,  Huntington  and  Ruthlan 
is  largely  gonsiimed  by  the  >ve? 
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England  and  foreign  countries.  It  is  not  consid- 
ered ripe  for  use  until  two  years'old,  and  in  a  par- 
tial state  of  decomposition.  Bon-vivants  the  world 
over,  lay  great  store  by  a  mouthful  of  old  Stilton^ 
after  dinner. 

In  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  it  is  computed 
that  about  fight  pints  of  milk  will  make  one  pound 
of  cheese.  After  skimming  o(T  the  cream.the  milk 
remaining,  it  is  stated,  will  produce  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  less  of  cheese,  than  if  the  cream  had 
be«;n  allowed  to  remain. 

Two  gallons  of  milk,with  its  cream.should  make 
one  pound  of  butter.  If  the  cream  is  churned  sep- 
arately— three  gallons  of  milk  will  be  required  to 
make  the  same  amount  of  butter.  Mr.  Low  esti- 
mates the  amount  of  the  milk  yield  of  the  English 
dairies  at  something  like  eleven  hundred  million 
gallons  per  annum,  v.xlued  at  about  thirty  million 
pounds  sterling,most  of  which  is  consumed  at  home, 
in  addition  to  large  quantities  of  cheese  and  but- 
ter imported  from  other  countries,  such  as  Holland, 
France  and  Germany. — St.  Loins  Jjimial  of  Ag- 
iictiliure,  Nov.  \ 


Mr.  James  Lawrence,  of  Groton'  Mass.,  gives 
the  following  as  the  yields  of  some  of  his  cows: 

Ayrshikes  First  12  Wjceks  Total  from  Cjii:.vi::iG. 

R'>gellni^     S.3U  pounds.  35  weeks,  G.CbS  pounds' 

Flora,  47     "  8,»:7 

MaryGrny,  4,^88  31      "     7,612  " 

Just  in  Time  2,760    "  45     "     7,993  " 

Total  for  the  four  cows  39  354  pounds,  or  pei 
cow  7,588  pounds,  or  3  528  quarts, 

Mary  Gray  averaged  21  pounds  butter  per  week, 
for  the  first  I2  weeks.  It  was  of  a  color  as  yf  How 
as  the  average  Jersey. 

His  Guernsey  herd  numbers  14  cows  and  heifers, 
and  two  bulls.  Two,  Scandal  and  Toltle.  Mere 
imported  by  Mr.  Lawrence  in  June,  1877,  and  have 
just  dropped  heifer  calves.  Scandal  is  giving  16 
quarts  now,  and  Totile  14  quarts.  Last  year  his 
Guer  'eraged  about  5,000  pounds  of  milk 


'lows. — The  largest  yield  of  a  single 
entically  recorded,  is  that  of  an 
he  j  lil  at  Lewes,  England.  In 
years  she  gave  an  average  t)f  1210 
he  was  milked  one  year  for  328 
'  aggregate  of  1.230  gallons,  from 
butter  was  made.    The  aulhori- 
>n  what  variety  or  family  this 
»d  to. 


A  Mr.  Scott,  of  Shaftsbury,  Vt.  had  a  cow  whose 
milk  during  the  year  1866  yielded  504  lbs.  of  but- 
ter. 

An  Ayrshire  cow,  after  calving,  yielded  in  nine 
months,  or  between  March  10,  1868,  and  Jan.  10, 
J 869,  3ooJIbs.  of  butter,  besides  supplying  the  fam- 
ily with  milk  and  cream. 


CoLoRixG  Butter: — So  long  as  customers  are 
willing  to  give  from  five  to  ten  cents  per  pound 
more  for  the  properly  colored  article  it  will  be  use- 
less to  lecture  dairymen  upon  the  impropriety  of 
the  practice  of  coloring  butter  either  from  hygienic 
or  moral  point  of  view.  The  article  most  general- 
ly used  is  annetto,  which  is  the  product  of  a  Bra- 
zilian berry,  and  is  there  much  used  as  a  condi 
ment  for  soups  and  stews  ;  in  a  pure  state  it  forms 
The  best  article  for  coloring,  and  is  haimless.  A 
churning  of  fifty  pounds  of  butter  does  not  need  a 
piece  larger  than  a  bean,  and  hence  even  if  injuri- 
ous would  be  so  much  diluted  as  to  be  compara- 
tively harmless. — Exchange. 


Fattening  Hogs, 

In  a  few  days  the  pen-hogs  should  be  put  up,  atid 
their  fattening  be  pushed  with  the  utmost  vigor 
during  the  remainder  of  this  month,  as  pork  sold 
earliest  generally  commands  the  best  price,  while 
I  he  exceptions  to  this,  as  a  rule,  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. The  pen  should  be  kept  clean,  their  sleep- 
ing apartments  well  littered,  and  the  eating  pro- 
pensities of  the  animals  administered  to  in  every 
possible  way.  There  is  a  point,  however,  beyond 
which  longer  feeding  will  not  pay.  and  when  this 
is  reached  it  is  better  to  kill  and  sell  at  once.  Re- 
member  that  this  and  the  next  month  are  the  most 
favorable  ol  the  year  for  laying  on  fat,  and  every 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  it. 


'•Eyes  have  they  but  they  see  not" — Potatoes. 
"Ears  have  they  but  they  hear  not" — Cornstalks. 
"Tongues  have  they  but  they  tell  not"— Wagons. 
•  Teeth  have  they  but  they  chew  not" — Saws. 
"Hands  have  they  but  they    handle    not,, — 
Clocks. 

"Feet  have  they  but  they  walk  not" — Stoves. 
"Noses  have  Ihey  bnt  they  smell  not" — Teapot*. 
"Mpuths  hav^  they  but  they  tasl?  not" — Rivers; 
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Tub  Apiaby. 


Bees  and  lloiiey  in  the  South. 

BY  PAUL  L.  VIALON. 

CHAPTER  V. 

SUITABLE  LOCATION  FOR  AN  AVIARY 


As  the  revenue  of  the  Apiary  will  depenu  on  the 
bee  pasturage  afforded  by  the  neighborhood,  such 
as  white  clover,  fruit  trees  and  wild  flowers ;  we 
must,  therefore,  before  establishing  the  Apiary,  as- 
certain that  the  flora  in  our  vicinity  will  afford  a 
fair  supply  to  our  bees  during  the  fine  seasons. 

In  locaiing  the  Apiary,  we  must  choose  a  dry 
situation,  if  possible,  and  not  a  great  distance  from 
our  residence,  for  convenience  of  watching  during 
the  swarming  season  ;  al'.hough  we  guard  againsl 
Natural  S'.varming,  some  attention  is  necessary,  as 
I  have  stated  before,  in  regard  to  the  Queen  failing 
sometimes  to  return  to  tlie  hive,  ei-her  by  hopping 
too  far  or  some  other  cause.  If  our  location  is  sub- 
ject to  high  winds  we  must  try  to  protect  our  Api- 
ary.from  its  bad  effects  on  the  bees,  either  by  a 
fence  or  hedges. 

As  bees  use  a  great  deal  of  water,  and  as  it  is 
indispensable  for  the  success  of  their  work,we  must 
therefore  in  establishing  the  Apiary,  if  there  is  no 
natural  supply  of  water,  provide  it  by  artificial 
means,  by  having  troughs  or  some  other  receptacles 
where  they  can  get  it  without  endangering  theii 
lives. 

All  the  hives  in  the  Apiary  must  be  the  movable 
frame  hive,  all  painted  alike  and  only  one  size 
frames  \ised  so  that  they  can  fit  in  anyone  hive,  as 
without  this,  all  the  advantages  of  this  culture  will 
not  be  realized.  They  should  not  stand  more  than 
8  or  10  inches  from  the  ground  and  have  a  movable 
aVghling  board,  slanting  from  the  entrance  of  the 
hive  to  the  ground,  to  help  the  bees  to  crawl  in 
their  hives.should  they  happen  to  fall  on  the  ground, 
when  they  come  back  from  the  firld  heavily  laden- 
ed  with  pollen  or  honey. 

In  making  stands  for  our  hives  we  should  use 
two  joists  2x6  or  S  inches,  and  as  long  as  necessary, 
and  placed  just  far  enough  apart  so  that  the  ends  ol 
the  bottom  boards  of  the  hives  come  flush  with  the 
joists  To  keep  these  joists  in  place,  a  cross  piece 
is  nailed  at  each  end.  The  space  between  the 
joists  should  be  filled  with  sawdust,  if  possible,  to 
prevent  grass,  etc,,  from  under  and  the  sides  of  the 
hives.  These  stands  should  be  in  rows  four  feet 
apart,  and  a  la^VQ  mower  should  be  used,  in  thesp 


rows,  at  least  once  a  week,  to  keep  the  grass  short 
in  front  of  the  hives.  The  hrves  should  be  placed 
on  these  stands  from  4  to  6  feet  apart  from  the  cen- 
ter,and  in  such  a  way  that  the  hives  of  each  second 
row  should  face  themselves  in  a  quincunx  order. 

Now,  as  we  should  have  shade  lor  our  bees,  the 
best  way  is  to  plant  fruit  trees  among  the  hives, 
such  as  peach,  plum,  dwarf  apple  and  pear  trees, 
which  will  not  only  benefit  them  in  that  way,  but 
afford  them  a  fine  supply  of  pollen  and  honey  du  - 
ring their  blooming  seasons.  Such  an  orchard 
gives  an  agreeable  shade  during  the  hot  summer 
days,  which  is  also  convenient  for  the  Apiarist, 
when  working  among  his  bees.  The  expense  of 
such  an  outlay  will  be  greatly  repaid  by  the  abun 
dance  of  fruits,  as  we  may  rest  assured  that  the 
fruits  from  these  trees  will  be  fine  and  in  quantity, 
as  it  is  a  known  fact  that  bees  are  necessary  for 
the  fecundation  of  plants,  especially  fruit  trees.and 
therefore  these  fruits  will  be  finer  than  those  from 
a  section  of  the  country  where  there  are  no  bees. 

In  my  Apirary,  I  use  peach  and  pJum  trees  ; 
having  one  planted  between  each  two  hives,  and 
in  every  two  rows  in  the  same  quincunx  order  as 
the  hives,  I  keep  them  trimmed  6  feet  from  the 
ground  for  convenience  of  working  withouthaving 
any  branches  in  my  way. 

The  honey  house  or  rather  extracting  room, 
should  be  built  in  the  middle  of  the  Apiary  Mine 
is  made  octagonal,  12  feet  in  diameter,  with  four 
openings  made  of  wire  tlolh,  which  allows  light 
and  air,  and  prevents  from  being  bothered  by  rob- 
ber bees  while  extracting  or  working  wiih  honey. 
Some  Apiarists  use  a  tent,  but  I  should  think  that 
it  must  be  inconvenient,  especially  when  the 
weather  is  warm. 


CHAPTER  VI; 

STOCKING  THE  APIARY, 

Whenever  we  wish  to  stock  the  Apiary  rapidly 
we  can  do  it  if  we  possess  several  good  colon  ies,by 
the  nucleus  system  and  giving  them  the  proper  at- 
tention ;  feeding  them,  should  a  scarcity  of  food 
exist,  and  using  the  artificial  comb  foundation  to 
help  them  build  up  before  the  end  of  ihe  season. 
As  we  are  working  by  this  process  for  a  fast  in- 
crease, we  must^not  depend  or  expect  any  surplus 
honey  for  that  season,  and  probably  will  have  to 
sus'ain  some  expenses  in  feeding  ;  but  judiciously 
managed  these  nuclei  will  be  good  colonies  for  the 
next  season. 

But  the  best  way  of  stocking  an  Apiary  that  I 
can  advise,  should  it  be.  impossible  to  purchase  a 
good  stogk  of  bees  in  the  9I4  style  of  bo^  hives, 
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would  be  to  purchase,  in  the  spring,  some  good  and 
strong  colonies  of  Italian  bees  in  the  movable  frame 
hives,  from  a  reliable  apiarist.  As  it  will  give  the 
best  satisfaction  ;  as  they  will  pay  for  themselve> 
the  first  season,  if  the  season  is  a  fair  one  and,  prob- 
ably, if  managed  right,  we  will  have  doubled  them 
Should  I  start  an  Apiary,  I  would  certainly  do  it  \v 
this  last  way,  as  being  the  cheapest  in  the  end — a^ 
I  consider  a  colony  of  Italian  bees,  in  the  spring,  ir 
the  movable  frame  hive,  to  be  worth  more  than  two 
colonies  of  black  bees  which  have  to  be  transferred, 
and  this  is  saying  the  least. 
.  But  as  some  will  desire  to  stock  their  .Apiary  by 
the  purchase  of  bees  in  the  old  style  of  box  hives^, 
and  transfer  ihem  in  the  movable  frame  hive,  ] 
must  caution  them  to  be  particular  in  examininf 
their  condition. 

It  would  be  desirable  when  these  hives  are  bough' 
that  they  be  full,  heavy  and  well  populated  will, 
bees,  and  the  wax  yellow  or  brown,  as  after  trans- 
ferring we  may  have  a  fair  lot  of  honey  which  ma) 
pay  a  part  of  the  amount  disbursed.  Black  combs 
indicate  an  old  hive,  though  if  the  following  signs 
are  observed  it  is  no  drawback. 

To  examine  the  old  hive  we  should  incline  it  on 
one  side  so  as  to  take  a  good  look  in  the  bottom 
between  the  combs — if  all  the  combs  are  well  cov- 
ered  with  bees,  and  by  blowing  a  little  smoke  you 
can  .see  capped  brood  and  larvse — in  several  comb? 
it  will  generally  be  in  good  condition.  The  fol- 
lowing are  also  good  signs  :  Whenever  we  see  the 
bees  out  early  in  the  morning  and  coming  back 
well  loaded,  and  thi »  until  late  in  the  evening;  when 
the  bees  are  quick  in  their  motions,  arid  at  th^  leasi 
knock  on  the  hive  a  long  roaring  will  be  heard 
which  is  repeated  several  times  ;  w  hen  the  bees  arc- 
in  great  number  at  the  entrance  of  the  hivo  and  or 
attentive  watch  and  quick  in  the  defense. 

We  may  also  get  a  good  start  in  hunting  fugitive 
swarms  in  the  spring,  about  the  time  of  swarming. 
They  are  often  met  in  fields,  clustered  either  to 
bushes,  trees  or  fence  posts.  I  have  heard  of  a 
parly  who  gathered  over  twenty  swarms  in  that 
May  in  one  season. — Our  Home  Journal. 

<-#'-»  

Early  History  of  Bees* 

In  an  address  before  the  Michigan  Bee  Keepers' 
convention,  Mj.  J.  Tomlinson  (juoied  : 

"In  the  song  of  Moses  there  occurs  this  striking 
sentence:  "lie  made  him  ride  iti  the  high  places: 
of  the  earth  that  he  mighi  eat  the  increase  of  hi- 
fields,  and  he  made  him  suck  hom  v  out  of  the  rf  ck 
and  oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock,"  Also  the  riddle  ot 
Samson  .  "Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat  and 
out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness."  Ari'^toile 
wrote  about  bees  330  yt-ars  bef  re  Chri^t,and  Virgil 
some  31)  years  belore  the  Christian  era.  devoted  a 
whole  book  to  the  same  object.  I  quote  a  few  ol 
bii  polished  line»; 


'  The  gifts  of  Heaven  my  r*llowing  song  pursues 
Aerial  honey  and nm'aosial  dews; 
Their  Hrms.  their  arts,  their  manners  1  disclr-so. 
And  how  ihey  war,  and  whence  the  peop  erose." 

No  modern  writer  v.ilh  all  the  aids  of  modern 
discoveries  has  described  the  nature  of  bee.s  more 
truly  than  has  Vir^i'  in  ihese  i  itere^ting  Hues: 
'  'J  he  bres  have  common  citie*  of  their  own 
.\nd  comn  on  .sons  ;  I5cneath  the  one  law  they  live. 
Ail  is  the  state'.- :  the  state  prov  des  for  all. 
-^orne  o'er  the  public  nii'gazines  preside 
And  some  a'e  sent  new  lorage  to  ),r<A  ide, 
come  nurfccth<i  lnturo  matron  of  lire  stale. 
Ml  with  united  force  combine  to  drive 
The  lazy  drones  from  the  laoorons  hiv*'. 
-sonie  empl'  yed  at  homo,  a*  ide  within  the  gate 
i'o  fortify  the  combs,  to  bu  Id  ihe  Avails 
To  i-.rop  the  ruins,  lest  the  fabric  falls. 
But  iHte  at  night,  wilh  weary  pinions  come, 
the  iab'riugyouih,  and  heavy  ladeu,  home." 

USES  OF  BEllS. 

We  cannot  too  earnestly  urge  upon  farmers  the 
imfiorlance  of  keeping  B^es  on  all  farms  and  gar- 
dens. 

Besides  supplying  a  rich  treasure  in  honey  and 
wax,  l  ees  are  highly  useful,  in  many  cases  absolute- 
ly essential,  in  fertilizing  many  frnitsand  plants  by 
transmitting  the  pollen  from  one  blos-om  to  anoth- 
er; this  is  a  well  settled  fact  among  fruit  growers 
and  bee  keepers.  Then  there  is  large  profit  from 
careful  keeping  of  bees.  The  following  from  the 
American  i>ee  journal. 

Hartford.  N.  V,  May  7.  1377.— *T  have  run  my 
apiary  for  both  extracted  and  box  honey.  Honey 
.■nosiiy  from  white  clover  ;  but  little  basswood  and 
fall  pasturage-  I  winter  in  a  dry  cellar.  The  fol- 
lowing is  my  report  for  the  past  year  ending  May 


1st : 

Dr. 

To  53  swarms  ot  $10  $  530,00 

40  hives  at  $2  80.00 
Improvements  in  bee  hcuse  and  yard  200.00 

S'eam  engine,  1^  h.  p.  "       175  0^ 

Honey  extractor  10,00 

Wax  extractor  4 

Cart  10,00 

Touls.etc  35.00 


$1044,00 

Cr. 

By  3000  lbs.  extracted  noney,  at  I4^c  $  435*00 

1  200  lbs.  Ix'x  honev.  at  20c  240  00 
16  swarms  (sold  bees  only)  at  $5  80.00 

2  )  il>s  wax  at  30c  600 
90  swarms,  in  fall,  at  $S  35."0 


Total  Cr.  $1481,00 
Total  Dr.  1044.00 


Balance  in  favor  of  Cr  $  437.oo 


"During  the  past  winter  I  lost  2.  and  found  4 
queenless,  which  were  united  w  ith  others.  I  have 
no.v  S3  swarms.  Those  that  were  doubh  d  in  the 
tall,  came  out  extra  strong.  1  hope  to  make  bal- 
ance in  favor  of  Cr.  show  better  this  year.  Bees 
have  win;er$:d  well  here." 

J.  M.  Majitln, 


WP.  MARYLAND  PARMEU 
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A  Chat  with  the  Ladies  for  January. 

WINTER. 

"Where  are  the  floAver^?  where  the  le.ivefc.? 

Wliere  .he  sweet  zephyr's  gentle  breath? 
"NTh.ere  ir.e  lov  ed  Iniils  niul  goltien  tlieaves? 

read,  dead;  hll  icy  bound  in  death  ! 
Is  Love  loo  derd?  Hence,  needless  pain ! 
Lwve  only  sleej  s  to  wal%e  uj:aiu. 
Love  dead?  Ah  no,  not  so  uiili  Love! 
Love  only  dies  to  live  above. 

A  happy  Ncnv  Year  !  to  each  one  of  my  gentle 
readers,  with  the  wish  that  they  may  all  enjoy  the 
winter  pleasures  of  the  town  and  countiv — in 
social  gaihc-iing>,  in  sleighing  and  horse-back  ex- 
ercise during  the  clear,  blight  and  bracing  winter 
days,  and  in  skating— thai  v^holesome,  graceful  and 
recreative  accomplishment.  Among  the  in-door 
pleasures,  let  me  suggest  the  practice  of  a  compar= 
atlvely  new  art  or  amusement  for  ladies  and  the 
young  people,  called  Declomanie.  It  is  simply 
transferring  pictures  which  have  been  printed  no 
paper  in  striking  biilliant  colors.  The  objects 
represented  are  small  and  appropiiate  adornments 


for  fans,  work  boxes,  vases,  flower  potf,  caid 
stand;,  aiticles  of  furniture,  &c.  When  trans- 
ferred— these  pictures  are  more  attractive  and 
beaut'lul  on  the  articles  ornamented,  than  if 
painted  with  a  brush,  unless  a  skillful  artist  had 
executed  them.  They  embrace  a  grtal  variety  of 
bubjecls,  such  as  heads,  landscapes,  animals,  biids, 
bees,  insects,  floweis,  comic  figures,  fishes,  &c.  It 
is  an  art  easily  learned  and  children  soon  take  de- 
light in  it  and  become  experts." 

A  plain  cup  to-day  l)ecomes  in  a  few  moments 
a  highly  ornamented  thing  of  pleasant  amuse- 
ment, or  almost  an  object  fit  for  the  cup-board  of 
articles  of  virtu.  Or  a  plain  fan  is  soon  convert- 
ed into  a'brightly  ornamented  one,  The  pictures 
with  directions  for  use  are  to  be  had  at  very  low 
prices  and  in  infinite  variety. 

Winter  is  an  excellent  season  to  learn  the  art  of 
cookery.  It  can  be  learned  at  home  as  well  as  in 
a  school  or  neaily  ^o.  Get  a  fir^t-class  cock-book 
like  Mrs.  Randolph's  or  Mrs.  Howard's  and  prac- 
tice under  the  advice  of  one  who  has  had  long  ex- 
perience. This  practical  learning  will  save  many 
an  heart-ache  and  dreadful  vexation  when  the 
cares  ofahouseheld  are  suddenly  thrust  upon  them. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  art  of  cookery  is  being 
taught  in  schools  for  that  purpose  in  England,  in 
which  the  Queen  and  several  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  iS'obilily  have  taken  an  active  interest, 
of  late,  so  as  to  encourage  the  teaching  of  the  art 
of  cookery  to  the  common  people. 

A  National  Training  School  for  Cookery  has 
been  established.  Its  fiist  object  is  to  instruct 
teachers,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Normal 
Schools.  Twenty-five  lessons  are  given.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  routine  of  the  first  week  : 

"  Beginning  at  the  beginning,  pupils  on  joining 
the  classes  are  taught  the  best  way  of  lighting  and 
managing  a  fire,  cleaning  a  fire  place,  regulating 
a  flue,  and  managing  an  oven.  They  are  next  in- 
ducted into  the  mystery  of  obtaining  'the  highest 
degree  of  cleanliness  in  pots  and  pans.'  Proceed- 
ing next  to  the  lecture-room,  they  are  taught  in 
plain,  practical  words  how  cooking  is  done,  various 
articles  being  prepared  and  cooked  in  their  pres- 
ence. In  the  first  week,  Monday  is  devoted  to  the 
art  of  roasting  ;  Tuesday  to  the  concoctions  of 
soups  and  broths  ;  Wednesday  to  the  contrivance 
of  enij'ce$j  Thursday  to  the  cooking  of  vegetables  ; 
and  Friday  to  the  confection  of  jellies  and  cream." 

What  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  have  such  schools 
n  all  parts  of  our  country  !    Young  ladies  do  set 
fashion,  and  ye  wiJ  receive  your 
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speedily. 

As  ever  desiiious  to  contribute  to  the  comfort 
of  my  readers  i  must  call  attention  to  a  new  house* 
hold  contrivance. 
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The  asbestos  stove,  is  a  little  aflair — cost  %\  50 
— and  a  tieasure  in  a  household.  In  t umnier  when 
there  is  a  desire  to  have  as  little  fire  as  possible 
and  in  winter  when  it  is  haid  work  to  gel  fires 
kindled  in  the  mornings,  this  invaluable  stove 
comes  into  play  as  a  Gud-scnd.  Asbestos  is  a 
wonderful  and  lately  utitiztd  fibrous  mineral ;  it 
resists  heat  and  steam.  Fire  has  no  efiect  upon  it. 
The  little  stove  1  speak  of  is  so  small  it  can  be  put 
in  a  man's  coat  pocket,  yet  w  ith  one  or  two  table- 
spoonful  of  alcohol  or  spirits  of  wine,  poured  on 
the  asbestos  and  touched,  with  a  lighted  xnatch,  a 
few  eggs,or  beelsteak.or  chops.can  be  cooktd,  bread 
wanned,  and  ci  fTee  made  hot,  in  the  short  time, 
that  it  takes  to  ma^c  one's  toilet,  provided  that  all 
is  prepared  ready  for  use  over  night  and  as  soon 
as  one  gets  out  of  bed  he  pours  on  the  asbestos 
the  alcohol,  and  as  he  dresses,  attends  to  the  prep- 
aration of  the  several  dishes  required.  The  whole 
time  will  not  occupy  twenty-five  minutes,  as  the 
heat  is  intense,  yet  it  does  not  scorch  or  burn  steaks 
or  bread  like  wood  or  coal  fires.  It  is  indispen- 
sible  to  the  comfort  of  mothers,  who  in  case  of 
sickness  of  children  or  other  members  of  the 
family  lequiiing  waim  drinks  at  short  notice. 

It  is  hoped  that  most,  if  not  all  of  my  lady 
friends,  have  those  lovely  accompaniments  to 
home  comforts  and  house  decorations — plants  and 
flowers  in  windows  or  cold  pits,  or  temporary 
green  houses, — I  give  the  following  from  the  re- 
nowned florist  Jus.  Vitk.  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

House  Planis. — Most  of  our  plants  are  in- 
jured by  loo  much  heat.  For  a  general  collec- 
tion of  house  plants,  it  is  not  best  to  allow  the 
thermometer  to  be  above  seventy,  and  if  they 
could  be  kept  in  a  room  where  the  thermometer 
would  usually  not  range  much  above  sixty-five  it 
would  be  the  better.  In  the  night  time  fi'.'ty  is 
enough.  Give  a  little  fresh  air  evety  hue  day,  and 
all  the  sunlight  attainable.  An  tfiort  should  be 
made  to  give  moisture  to  the  atmosphere,  for  our 
own  good  as  well  as  the  health  of  the  plants. 
This  can  be  done  in  vaiious  ways  by  evaporiing 
water  ;  but  when  the  plants  are  in  a  seperale  apart- 
ment, like  a  little  green  house,  it  can  be  done 
more  conveniently  and  eflectually,  although  this 
separate  apartment  be  only  a  bay  window,  with 
glass  doors  scparting  it  from  the  living  room.  In 
this  place  water  can  be  used  freely,  by  syringing, 
etc  ,  and  a  moist  atmosphere  preserved.  The  tem- 
perature, w  ith  this  airargement,  can  be  kept  lower 
than  would  be  comfortable  in  the  living  room,  and 
the  plants  are  saved  from  dust  and  many  evils 
which  we  manage  to  endure  and  live,  but  which 
generally  prove  too  much  for  the  plants. 


I  append  the  following  truthful  rhymes  for  the 
benefit  of  children,  hoping  that  it  may  set  their 
young  niinds  to  thinking  of  the  wonders  of  nature 
and  the  inscrutable  ways  of  Nature's  God  in  re- 
vivifying  planis  as  typical  of  man's  resurrection. 

UM)EJB  THE  SNOW. 

What  ]s  there  ^oing  on  under  the  snow? 
Under  ihe  silent  wiid  ccholct-s  buow  ! 
Strange  iliiugs  arc  hupijen  ng  down  there;  I 
know. 

"Htd  hi-!  '  laughs  Willy.  "And  who  told  j-ou  so?" 
Something  is  growing  there,  under  the  snow— 
Under  the  feathery,  i  owdeiy  snow- 
So  rnething  for  W  iiJy  and  Lii  y  ;  1  Icnow. 
"liu!  ha!'  IciUghs  Wiliy.    "filings  grow  in  the 
sriowl 

Whj',  down  there  under  the  cold,  freezing  snow 
All  liie  grouud'y  hard  as  a  locU!  Guess  I  know." 
Still  it  j«  growing -down  uuJer  the  snow, 
bwelliug  .and  growing,  bentjilli  il.e  pure  snow. 
Growing  for -O!  ilie  wlicie  wcrld.  ^o  1  know. 
For  1  saw  grandpa,  ere  fell  the  soil  snow— 
Konrith.ng,  cherishing,  beautilul  snow- 
Lead  out  the  sowers  his  wheat-sfied  t  j  how. 
Over  the  fields  where  now  lies  ti  e  pure  sr.ow. 
In  tlu:  brown  ridges  now  «  overed  with  snow. 
iJown  dropped  the  grains  in  their  cartli-bed  so 
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Bright  feuranier  suus  shone,  ere  came  the  chill 
snow. 

Soft  ail  111  nin  rains  ftlJ,  before  the  still  snow, 
All  of  iheiu  lifclp  the  seed  grow  ing— 1  know. 
Something  is  going  on  nndtr  (lie  snow, 
BiiEAD!  IfKEAO  is  growing  there  under  the 
Know. 

•'Ha!  ha!"  laughs  Wiliy.  Why,  surely  'tis  so." 


The  following,  arc  capital  recipes  for  what  they 
are  intended,  and  having  er  joyed  them  about  this 
lime  of  the  year,  I  can  safely  recommend  them. 

Sauce  fcr  Wild  Duck. — One  tablespoonful  of  mix- 
ed mustard, a  tea-spoonful  of  anchovy  paste,  a  pinch 
of  cayenne  pepper,  a  table-spoonful  of  mushroooi 
catsup,  and  a  wine  glasslul  of  claret.^for  each  duck. 
Mix  the  mustard  with  the  anchovy  paste,  thor- 
oughly in  a  sauce  pan,  add  the  cayenne,  then 
the  catsup — a  few  drops  at  a  time;  the  claret  last; 
heat  gently  over  a  clear  fire.  Slice  the  breast  of 
the  duck  and  pour  the  sauce  over  it  very  hot. 
This  sauce  is  good  for  mutton,  venison,  tame  duck 
ordeviled  turkey  legs,  or  broiled  bones  of  any  sort. 
The  latter  makes  a  delightful  late  supper. 

Oyster  Sauce.— Boi\  the  oysters  in  their  own 
liquor  until  they  look  plump. then  take  them  out  and 
strain  the  liquor;  add  to  it  wine,  vinegar,  pepper 
and  a  little  salt  and  butter  to  your  taste  and  pour 
over  the  oysters.  It  is  a  nice  sauce  for  most  boiled 
meats,  especially  turktes. 


i.m.] 

Christmas  in  our  llear(s» 


As  the  years  come  and  pass  away,  each  one 
brings  new  experiences  ;  each  one  brings  newer 
hopes  and  fresher  dreams,  and  brighter  joys,  aye  • 
and  each  brings  with  it  wearier  hours,  atid  deeper 
griefs  to  all  of  us. 

It  may  be.  that  in  looking  hack  upon  the  years 
that  have  thus  come  and  passed  away,  some  seem- 
ed to  be  filled  with  brightness,  and  with  happy 
hours,  and  if  not  with  joy  and  gladness,  with  a 
quiet  peace  at  least.  It  may  be,  that  in  some,  the 
sorrows  have  been  pressed  so  close,  we  would  wish 
indeed,  the  memory  of  them,  even,  to  be  but  the 
memory  of  a  troubled  dream,  that  came  and  passed 
away  forever  in  the  brightness  of  the  wished  for 
morning. 

Bat  whether,  in  the  years  that  have  so  silently 
flowed  by,  there  has  been  "more  of  sunshine  than 
of  shade,"  whether  the  shadows  be  long  and  dark, 
or  the  lights  and  shades  have  harmonized  and 
blended,  amid  them  all,  and  through  them  all,  the 
happy  Christmas-limes  stand  out  and  bless  the  pasi ; 
and  as  the  full  years  roll  so  quickly  on,  each  Christ- 
mas.time  seems  to  press  closer  still,  and  tread  upon 
the  last,  each  may  bring  new  joy  and  happiness  to 
all  our  hearts. 

But  brightest,  happiest  of  them  all.  stand  out  our 
childhood's  Christmas  days,  so  long  in  coming,  and 
so  quickly  passed.  O  wonderful ,  mysterious,  gold- 
en Christmas  times!  O  Santa  Claus,  so  feared,  yet 
so  adored — O  strange  and  happy  time!  yet  filled 
with  such  anxieties,  such  joyous  hopes,  such  fever- 
ish  excitements,  as  the  long,  long  days  move  on, 
before  the  happy  time  would  come.  Days,  far  too 
short  for  the  grown  up  people,  but  so  long  in  pass- 
n^  for  the  children.  O  busy  streets,  with  busy  peo 
pie  hurrying  up  and  down;  people  with  boxes  and 
bundles!  people  with  dolls  and  cradles,  and  drums; 
people  with  everything  under  the  sun,  rushing  and 
pushing,  and  looking  and  buying,  Oh!  the  bewil 
dering  shops,  each  shop  a  wonderful  world  with 
every  wonder  in  the  woild.  Forests  and  towns, 
cities  and  farms,  arks  and  cottages,  side  by  side — 
armies  on  land  and  ships  on  sea;  babies  and  horses 
and  dogs,  muskets  and  fifes  and  drums.  And  then 
the  mysterious  budgets,  little  and  big  and  high^ 
flit  and  square  and  round;  and  O,  the  restless  won- 
der, what  coula  be  inside  ? 

At  last  comes  Christmas-eve,  too  bright  and 
beautiful  to  be  so  short,  and  fade  so  soon  away. 
Beautiful  Christmas  tree,  glowing  with  brightness 
and  bending  with  blessings  for  all. 

Strange  Santa  Claus,  to  know  so  well,  and  be  so 
kind  and  good.   Dear  Santa  Claosl  to  come  to  aU 
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and  not  forget  the  poorest,  for  to-right,  they  too 
may  lind  a  comfort  and  a  gift.  But  Christmas-day 
there  eomes  a  tenderer,  holier  joy,  even  to  our 
childish  hearts;  and  O.  the  blessed  Christmas  bells 
so  loud,  so  clear,  so  joyful  and  glad — never,  never 
!  weary  of  the  old  story;  glad  to  ling  it  out  again — 
out  in  the  frosty  air,  out  in  the  dmi,  grey,  wintry 
morning  of  the  blessed  day;  out,  even  on  the  moun- 
tain tops,  deep  through  ihe  deepest  snows,  tht-y 
ring  it  once  again — beautiful  holy  bells — "Kris 
Kringle,"  the  Christmas  child  is  wiih  us  !  "and  the 
Angeis  bring  even  to  us  little  ones,  'gocd  tidings,' 
and  our  joy  is  great." 

Willi  what  a  sacred,  tender  love,  we  learn  to  love 
the  child  Christ  J  esus!  the  loving  one.sent  from  the 
loving  Father — ihe  little  Child  that  came  and 
was  ''one  of  us,"  yec  ever  lives  and  ever  loves,  and 
loves  the  little  children  f;iosf. 

And  so  we  come  co  learn  the  lesson  of  the  Sav- 
iour's birth,  and  lis!  en  to  the  wonderful  old  story 
of  the  Manger  and  f.he  Babe.  And  so  onr  happy 
childhood,  and  our  childhood's  Christmas  days  pass 
by.  Would  that  our  childhood's  Faith  and  Hope 
and  Love  would  never  pass  !  Would  that  even  to 
old  age,  we  still  might  keep  a  trusting  child-like 
heart!  Would  that  it  might  always  be  "Christmas  in 
our  hearts;"  for  f»re  not  blessings  ever  sent?  And 
do  we  not,  each  Christmas  day,  find  some  heart 
near  to  cheer  and  bless,  and  so  make  glad  our 
own? 

Each  Christmas  day  may  find  us  each,  with  some 
new  friend  or  fellow  traveller  on  Life's  way,  to 
whom,  if  nothing  more,  we  still  can  give  a  smile, 
or  look,  and  bid  "God  speed."  And  if  not  these, 
we  have  the  little  children  ever  near  and  with  iis, 
whom  we  may  bless,  receiving  still,  from  them, 
blessing  and  cheer  in  turn  So  even  should  there 
still  be  places  in  our  hearts  made  sore  and  tender, 
even  though  vacant  places  at  the  fireside,  tell  of 
dear  departed  ones.  This  Christmas  time  seems 
still  to  draw  them  closer  to  us,  and  low  sweet 
voices  whisper  from  the  far  oft  past  in  quiet  mem- 
ories  to  our  waiting  hearts.  And  so,  in  joy  and  in 
gladness,  in  comfort  and  in  peace,  and  dearer  still 
iu  sadness  and  in  sorrow,  these  Christinas  times 
still  bless  the  past,  and  stand  out  clear,  above  all 
other  times,  as  stepping  stones  along  the  path 
we've  trod.  STANNO. 


Bees  do  not  in-jure  fruits: — At  a  recert  meet- 
ing of  the  Societe  Lenlrak  d'  Apiculture  H  d'Insec- 
iologie,  M.  Trouiliet  said  that  the  accusation  of  the 
bee  as  the  injurer  of  fiuits  was  not  justifiable  :  b« 
certified  that  the  bee  does  not  attack  sound  fruit; 
that  it  only  sticks  injured  fruit  or  such  as  have  been 
punctured  by  the  spariow  or  the  earwig  or  that  the 
rain  has  caused  to  crack  open. 
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For  the  Ma'ylmd  Farmer' 

LIFE'S  CHANGER 

•  T'is  ohango,  cliaiigo,  change. 
And  chmige  that's  rruught  "With  woe, 

And  chiinge,  change,  climige, 
Js>  winter  on  sill  below." 

A  happy  New  Year  to  all  !  life  ever  points  to  the 
future  ;  and  vast  and  indescribable  are  the  glorious 
visions  tnat  crowd  upon  our  fancy — but  year  by 
year,  nature  repeals  her  story,  and  warns  us  by  her 
significant  changes,  of  the  inevitable  future 
Spring,  with  its  blue  sky,  green  grass,  and  singing 
birds,  changes  rapidly  to  the  fervid  sun  and  golden 
harvests  of  summer  and  autumn,  soon  flaunts  her 
gorgeous  drapery  all  about  us  ;  and  the  luscious 
fruits  drop  from  over  burdened  boughs.  Bat  the 
forest  leaves  blacken  and  fall,  sullen  clouds  over- 
cast the  sky.and  chilling  winds  and  driving  snow, 
wrap  the  earih  in  winters  icy  mantle. 

Year  after  year  passes  by,  and  we  scarcely  note 
the  change.  "The  merry  New  Year's  greetings  are 
still  ringing  in  our  ears,  when  another  sweep  of  the 
wing  of  that  great  Angel,  who  earthward  bound, 
hears  the  proclamation,  that  time  shall  be  no  more,' 
\yarns  us,  anoiher  year  has  passed  away,  and 
brought  its  changes,  and  left  its  traces,  wiping 
away  old  memories,  with  new  experiences  raising 
up  one,  bowing  down  another  ;  bearing  cups  of  joy 
to  some  and  clothing  others  in  weeds  of  mourning. 

*'It  is  the  seed  time  of  a  harvest,  that  shall  noi 
be  fully  reaped  and  garnered,  till  the  stars,  now 
Ihrobbing  and  flashing  in  all  their  beauty,  shall 
flicker  and  fail" — every  passing  year  shortens  on 
"The  voyage  of  life"  and  brings  us  nearer  the 
other  shore.  What  a  pleasure  it  will  be  to  look 
astern  upon  a  shining  course,  and  to  contemplate 
in  the  seaward  distance  through  which  we  have 
floated  in  the  summer  of  life  ;  the  lig^t  of  our 
good  deeds  as  a  lingering  moonlight  on  the  sea. 
A  part  of  the  voyage  we  have  already  accomplished, 
we  are  toiling  on,  the  breezes  of  life  are  tilling  our 
sails,  and  life's  changes  are  whispering  softly  in  our 
ears,  that  sooner  or  later  our  New  Years  greciiogs 
will  end  ;  then  God  grant  us  !  a  happy  meeting  in 
that  blessed  land,  where  our  life's  stream  shall  min- 
gle in  the  great  ocean  of  Eternity. 

Wicomico. 

Life's  Changes,  So  touchingly  and  poetically 
descanted  upon  by  our  n>uch  valued  lady  correspon- 
dent, WicoMiCO— will  be  read  with  subdued  pleas- 
ure by  our  lady  friends,  as  true  to  the  life  of  most 
of  us,  and  as  a  sisterly  reminder  that  we  should 
never  forget,  that  changes  are  hourly  occurring, 
and  vc  should  so  live  as  always  to  be  y>repartd 
lo  meet  ihem  like  Chiislians  who  put  their  wh«)le 
(ailh  in  the  gcoduess  of  God. — Eds.  Md.  Farmer. 


KECirES  FOIl  FAliMlTvS. 

Tar  Water  tor  Insects: — For  the  last  five 
years  I  have  not  lost  a  cucamber  or  melon,  vine  of 
cabbage  plant.  Get  a  barrel,  wiih  a  few  gallons  of 
gas  lar  in  it ;  pour  water  on  the  tar  ;  always  have  it 
ready  when  needed,  and  when  the  bugs  ajipear  give 
them  a  liberal  drink  of  the  tar-waler  Irom  a  garden 
sprinkler,  or  otherwise,  and  if  the  rain  washes  it 
off  and  they  return,  repeat  the  dose.  It  will  also 
destroy  the  Colorado  potato  beetle;  and  frighten 
the  old  long  potato  bug  worse  than  a  threshing 
with  a  brush.  Five  years  ago  this  summer,  both 
kinds  appeared  on  my  late  potatoes,  and  I  watered 
with  the  tar  water.  The  next  day  all  Colorados 
that  had  not  been  well  protected  from  the  sprink- 
ling were  dead,  and  the  others,  though  tl;eir  nanne 
was  legion,  were  all  gone,  and  I  have  never  seen 
one  of  them  on  the  farm  since.  I  am  aware  that 
many  will  look  upon  tnis  with  indifference,  because 
it  is  so  cheap  and  simple  a  remedy.  vSuch  should 
always  feel  both  their  own  and  their  neighbor's 
bugs,  as  they  frequently  do- — ChicngoTiibtwe. 


Liniment  For  Horses  With  sore  r>acks; — The 
inner  bark  of  white  oak  bark  boiled  do\Mi  in  an 
iron  kettle  (never  a  brass  one)  0T.il  it  is  as  bl.<.ck  as 
ink  ;  while  boiling  drop  in  a  piece  of  alum,  about 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  :  apply  with  a  sponge,  very 
handy  lo  keep  about  the  slable.  good  for  any  sore. 


A  gentleman  writing  to  the  Planter  and Fartyie^', 
gives  the  following  remedy  for  a  choking  eow.  We 
iuppose  it  will  act  as  well  wiih  other  animals,  and 
will  be  well  to  remember  it.  lie  says  that  it  has 
never  failed  in  any  instance.,  and  has  been  'lied  by 
him  and  others  hundreds  of  times.  The  remedy  is 
to  take  a  talilespoonful  o.'  saltpetre,  open  the  ani- 
mals mouih,  and  throw  it  well  back  upon  the 
tongue,  let  the  animal  go,  and  it  will  either  go  up 
or  down  in  a  very  few  minutes. 


Covering  Strawberries. — Evergreen  branches 
are  more  useful  for  iliis  purpose  than  any  other 
covering  which  we  have  employed.  If  not  put  on 
so  thickly  as  entirely  to  ■  exclnde  light,  they  aie 
less  lialjle  than  anything  else  lo  iijure  the  plants 
by  smothering.  Siraw  is  apt  lo  btcome  packed 
flat  on  ihe  i.lrawberrrics  after  a  soaking  rain.  Dry 
leaves  are  sliU  ViOise  by  excluding  ;ur  and  light. 
The  same  fault  exists  u  ith  manure.  By  using  a 
thin  covering  of  evergreens,  ihe  slrawl  erry  plants 
will  come  out  in  a  vigorous  condition  wiih  oiight 
green  foliage,  and  not  brow  n  and  ii  jnrcd  lid^'  iho>c 
which  are  tzposcd  lo  all  the  changes  of  fictzing 
and  thawing.  Tae  eveigreens  arc  easily  ci|:plitd, 
and  removed,  and  leave  ihe  bed  clear. — Louiii7y 
Gentleman. 
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DOMESTIC  RECIPES, 

Sausages:— To  24  lbs.  of  lean  pork  and  S  lbs.  of 
leaf-fat,  well  chopped  or  ground  together,  put  6  ozs. 
of  salt,  I  oz.  of  black  pepper,  i  teaspoonful  of  sage, 
4  of  thyme,  i  of  sweet  marjorum,  intermix  well.  If 
desired  in  cases,  add  warm  water-  enough  ouly  to 
let  the  mass  be  soft  enough  to  pass  from  the  stuflfer 
into  the  casing  easily.  Then  link  them  and  air-dry 
for  a  few  days, — when  boiled  they  will  be  full  of 
rich  gravy.  Some  perfer  to  smoke  them  well  and 
and  fry  them.  When  smoked  they  will  keep  all 
winter. 

^Pop  Overs; — Three  cups  of  milk,  three  eggs 
iferee  cups  of  flour'  a  little  salt  and  a  piece  of  but- 
ter the  size  of  a'hickory  nut,  bake  in  greased  cups, 
filled ^not  quite  full ;  eat  when  hot  with  wine  sauce, 
or  simple  butter,  sugar  and  nutmeg,  or  syrup 
alone. 

Our  Receipt  for  Making  Sauer-kraut;— The 
best  we  ever  ate  we  make^ourselves  and  have  done 
so  for  many  years,  and  for  a  considerable  time  with 
our  own  hands,  and  alwa3's  from  Savoy  cabbage. 
It  was  manufactured  ia  this  wise :  In  the  first  place 
let  yonr  "stand,"  holding  from  half  a  barrel  to  a  bar- 
rel, be  thoroughly  scalded  out  ;  the  cutter,  the  tub 
and  the  stamper  also  well-scalded,  Take  off  all  the 
outer  leaves  of  the  cabbages,  halve  them  and  re- 
move the  heart  and  proceed  with  the  cutting.  Lay 
some'  clean  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  stand, 
spriukle  with  a  hundful  of  salt,  fill  in  half  a  bushel 
of  cut  cabbages,  stamp  gently  until  the  juice  just 
makes  its  appearance,  then  add  another  handful  of 
salt,  and  so  on  until  the_|stand  is  full.  Cover  over 
with  cabbage  leaves,  place  on  top  a  clean  board 
fitting  tfee  space  pretty  well,  and  on  the  top  of  that 
al  stone  weighing  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds.  Stand 
away  in  a  cool  place,  and  when  hard  freezing  comes 
on  remove  to  the  cellar.  It  will  be  ready  for  use 
in  from  four  to  six  weeks.  The  cabbage  should  be 
cut  tolerably  coarse.  The  Savoy  variety  makes 
the  best  article,  but  it  is  only  half  as  productive  as 
the  Drtimhead  and  Flat  Dutch. — Germanto-Mn  Tel- 
egraph 

Curing  Hams;— Almost  every  farmer  has  his 
favorite  method  of  curing  bacon,  nor  do  we  propose 
to  treat  of  thai  subject  here,  except  that  if  he  de- 
sires to  have  his  hams  extra  fine  he  will  secure  his 
object  best,  perhaps,  by  pursuing  the  following 
course  ; 

Have  well-fatted  pork,  and  after  allowing  it  one 
Bight  to  cool,  cut  up  and  round  off  the  hams  ,  to 
proper  shape,  and  for  every  one  hundred  pounds 


take  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  of  salt,  two  pounds 
of  brown  sugar,  two  ounces  saltpetre,,  and  one  ounce 
of  ground  red  pepper.  Mix  these  ingredients  to- 
gether, dissolving  them  in  about  four  or  five  gallons 
of  water  to  every  hundred  pounds  of  hams,  or  just 
enough  water  to  cover  the  meat  when  placed  in  a 
hogshead,  but  strong  enough  to  float  an  egg. 

After  laying  in  the  brine  about  five  or  six  weeks 
take  out  the  hams,  hang  up,  and  smoke  with  green 
hickory  wood  until  they  have  acquired  a  bronz* 
color,  or  such  as  will  suit  the  fancy. 

Early  in  March,  or  before  mild  weather  has 
started  the  flies,  take  down  the  hams  and,  after 
wrapping  each  one  in  paper,  place  them,  hock 
downwards,  in  bags,  well  tied,  and  hang  up  till 
wanted  for  use. 

The  middlings  and  shoulders,  though  less  impor- 
tant than  the  hams,  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  with  advantage  ;  but  the  hams,  being  more 
subject  to  injury  from  the  flies,  as  well  as  more 
choice,  demand  a  little  extra  attention,  and  none 
has  proved  more  effectual  than  the  above  or  called 
forth  more  special  encomiums. — Baltimore  Sun. 

To  Make  a  Vinegar  Plant. — A  farmer's  wife 
says  :  My  way  is  simply  to  tear  brown  paper  into 
strips  of  eight  or  ten  inches  long,- and  four  or  five  in 
width  ;  dip  them  into  West  India  molasses,  so  thit 
both  sides  shall  be  covered.  To  three  gallons  of 
cider  I  put  in  six  of  these  pieces  and  set  the  jug 
where  it  will  keep  almost  milk  warm  for  about  ten 
days..  You  will  have  good  sharp  vinegar  that  will 
keep.  The  paper  saturated  with  the  molasses  will 
form  a  mother,  and  a  piece  of  it  put  into  sweetened 
water  makes  a  nice  vinegar  plant  that  will  grow 
rapidly,  and  keep  a  supply  of  very  good  vinegar  if 
kept  in  a  warm  place. 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

LanAreth's  Rnral  Register  and  Almanac,  foi" 
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From  the  agent, Wm.  Hipkins,  Bait,  a  circulai" 
about  "The  Condimental  Food"  for  stock. 

From  August  Rolker  &  Sons,  New  York,  cata- 
logue of  select  Flower  Seeds. 

From  Waite,  Burnell,  Huggins  &  Co.  London^ 
England,  catalogue  of  Bulbs  and  Seeds. 

From  Ernest  Benary,  Erfurt,  Germany^  catalogue 
of  Trees,  Agricultural  Seeds,  etc. 

From  Hurst  &  Son,  London,  catalogue  of  Novel- 
ties in  the  Vegtable  line  for  1878,  also  one  of  Flow« 
er,  Seed  and  Plant  novelties.- 
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PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

Vick's  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine, — 
This  is  anew  publication  beginning  with  January, 
1878.  It  has  32  pages  of  exceedingly  pleasant 
reading,  profusely  illustrated  with  fine  engravings 
and  every  issue  to  have  an  elegant  colored  plate 
of  some  flower  01  cluster  of  flowefs,  true  to  nature^ 
that  the  best  artists  can  produce. 

The  paper  and  typography  are  both  very  superior 
It  will  make  a  fine  ornament  for  the  centre  table 
of  a  parlor,  and  the  most  of  useful  information  its 
contents  will  well  repay  perusal  and  study.  The 
initial  number  lies  before  us.  We  greatly  admire  it 
as  we  do  all  that  eraenates  from  the  pen  of  the 
veteran  Florist,  and  his  great  establishment  in 
Rochester. 

The  low  price  of  $1.25  per  annum,  will  enable 
every  person  who  loves  flowers,  and  takes  interest 
iu  garden  vegetables,  to  secure  a  copy.  We  heart-  : 
ily  commend  it  to  our  readers  and  hope  it  will 
meet  with  the  great  support  it  really  merits 

The  American  |Poultry  Yard,— An  ex- 
cellent weekly  illustrated  journal  for  1878,  has  al' 
ready  issued  its  first  number,  dated  January  12, 
1878,  Hartford,  Conn.,  published  by  H.  H.  Stod- 
dard, at  $1,50  per  annuna.  It  is  very  creditable 
to  the  publisher,  and  will  prove,  no  doubt  of  much 
benefit  to  poultry  raisers.  It  is  issued  from  the 
same  office,  and  somewhat  in  connection  with  that 
splendid  monthly  magazine,  the  Poultry  World, 
which  now  enters  on  its  7th  year.  The  12  elegant 
ehromos  each  year,  are  worth  alone,  more  than  the 
cost  of  either  paper.  Both  these  journals  will  be 
sent,  with  12  ehromos,  for  $2.75,  or  the  two  with- 
out the  ehromos,  for  $2.00. 

Handbook  for  Practical  Landscape  Gar- 
dening, by  F.  R.  Elliott,  published  by  D.  M. 
Dewey,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  is  a  neat,  handsomely 
printed  and  illustrated  book,  filled  with  plain  in- 
structions that  are  indispensable  to  the  beginner, 
and  therefore,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  man 
in  the  couutry  who  is  adorning  an  old  residence,  or 
laying  off  a  new  place,  with  a  view  to  ornamenta- 
tion after  rules  of  correct  taste. 

O'ER  the  Shorn  FiELOs.a  ballad,  by  Max  Bey- 
er, from  D-  P.  Faulds,  publisher  Louisville  Ken. 

From  the  same,  'TwAs  a  Moonlight  my  Love; 
a  beautiful  song. 

Fr«m  Alfred  Gray,  Secretary,  the  monthly  re- 
ports of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture,' for 
August,  Ssptember  and  October  1877. 

What  ANS/iiTHETic  shall  we  Use?  By  Jul- 
ian J.  Chisholni,  M.  D,,  a  treatise  read  before  the 
Baltimore  Academy  of  Medicine. 


The  Popular  Lai«dscape  Gardener,  by  F.  R, 
Elliott,,  The  Prospectus  sent  us  by  D.  M.  Dewey 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Pretty  Little  Blue- Eyed  Stranger — a  sweet 
song;  the  melody  is  captivating,  35  cents,  publish- 
er, F.  W.  Helmick,  Cincinnati. 

Maryland  Collegian. — A  neatly  printed  paper 
and  really  well  edited,  gotten  up  by  the  students 
of  St.  John's  College — "Long  may  it  wavt!"  Their 
motto  is  classic  and  admirable:  "Est  Nulla  Via  Invia 
Virtute" — let  each  of  the  forthcoming  Alumni  hold 
to  that  principle,  and  the  ancient  seat  of  learning,  at 
the  capital  of  the  State,  will  turn  out  men  like  their 
predecessors,  worthy  the  honor  and  glory  of  Mary- 
land. 

Prospectus  of  the  forthcoming  "Flower  and  Fruit 
Magazine,  to  be  issued  as  a  monthly  from  Washing- 
ton City,  commencing  with  January,  1878;  edited 
by  D.  S.  Curtiss  &  Co.  We  wish  it  every  success, 
as  it,  no  doubt,  will  prove  very  beneficial  to  the  in- 
terests of  florists  and  horticulturists. 


THE  GAZETTE 

BALTOIORE. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  FOR   18  7  8. 

The  Publisher  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
The  Gazette  for  1878,  wiJl  be  more  than  ever  a 
newspaper  for  the  people.  It  will  be  his  aim  to  con- 
stantly strengthen  its  corps  of  writers,  increase  its 
news  facilities,  and  enlarge  its  sphere  of  activity.  As 
heretofore,  it  will  be  a  tirst-class  morning  journal, 
democratic  iu  principle,  independent  iu  everything, 
neutral  in  nothing,  opposed  10  ali  monopolies  and 
the  urcompromisingfoeof  all  corrupt  rings  in  muni- 
cipal, state  and  national  affairs,  it  will  b©  the  un- 
yieldmg  advocate  of  economy  and  reform  iu  every 
department  of  government,  and  will  fearlessly  con- 
demn that  which  deserves  rebuke  and  cordially  com- 
mend that  which  commands  prais-3, without  stopping 
to  inquire  what  political  party  is  aftected  thereby. 
The  news  feature  of  The  Gazette  will  be.  if  possi- 
ble, more  striking  than  ever.  A  regular  news  bureau 
has  been  opened  in  Washiugtou.aud  the  special  cor- 
respondence from  the  nati  nal  capitol  will  be  tmex- 
celled  by  that  of  any  journal  in  the  couuiry.  Its 
special  dispatches  will  cover  everi'  news  centre  of 
importance,  while  the  Associated  Press  will  furnish 
it  with  the  latest  advices  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Its  local  reports  will  be  the  most  complete  that  can 
be  obtained,  and  its  miscellaneous  matter  will  be  of 
a  chai'acter  to  interest  all  classes  of  readers.  Special 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  collection  of  news  in 
Maryland  and  tlie  adjoining  states,  and  in  this  par- 
ticular i'HE  Gazettk  will  be  far  in  advance  of  any 
of  its  contemporaries,  aiming  to  be  a  live  newspaper 
in  every  respect,  and  furnishing  the  fullest  and 
freshest  news  and  general  reading  matter  at  th« 
lowest  possible  cost  to  the  public. 

THE  DAILY  GAZEr  I  E  Is  delivered  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore  and  surrounding  cities,  villages  and 
towns,  for  TWELVE  CEN  lS  PER  WEEK,  payable 
to  the  carriers.  Mail  subscriptions,  86  a  year,  83  for 
six  niontlis,  S1.50  for  three  months,  or  80  cents  a 
month,  postage  prepaid  at  this  office. 

THE  WEEKLY  GAZEITE,  in  addition  to  the 
brightest  and  best  features  of  the  daily  issue,  con- 
tains all  the  news  of  the  week  carefully  collated.  It 
is  filled  with  domestic  and  foreign  news,  spacial  cor- 
respondence, able  and  fearless  editorial  comments 
and  interesting  literary  selections.  It  is  prepared 
with  a  special  view  to  make  it  a  healthful,  vigorous, 
elevating  and  instructive  family  newsdaper,  and 
embraces  every  department  found  in  a  flrst-clasS 
weekly  journal.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and  cheapeat 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Ii  is  published  every 
Saturday.  Mail  subscription,  postage  paid.  ONB 
DOLLAR  AND  FIKTY  CENTS  PEK  ANNUM, 
or  ONE  DOLLAR  FOK  SIX  MONTHS.  Special 
rates  to  clubs.  Address, 

TH£  GAZETTE, 

Baltioiore,  Maryland^ 


